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ABSTRACT 

lapro¥ing the reponsiveness of ccaaunity solleges to 
the needs of non-traditioaal students is the topic of 1« essays, 
grouped into sections focusing on older adults, the handicapped, and 
woaen. David Deako describes a prograa designed to integrate older 
adults into a coaaunity college's service population. Jared Sharon 
provides guidelines for instituting an eaeritus college- Jaaes Bellis 
and Laurence Poole describe the developaent and operation of a 
lulti-disciplinary center for gerontology- The use of a consortiui 
approach to deliveriag educational opportunities to senior adults is 
discussed by Josephine Knight. A section on coaaunity college 
education for the handicapped begins vith Barbara Seid«s outline of 
the steps involved in iapleaenting a coaprehensive prograa. Costas 
Boukouvalas and Helvin Gay consider the provision of services to the 
h«aring-iapai£ed. Grace Hodgson describes the role of 
paraprofessionals in working iiith handicapped individuals. Virginia 
tockhart, Alison Caughaan, Shirley Hoodie and Hary Bauer, Anne 
Stewart, Harwell King and Huriel Elledge-Heiaer , and Patricia Walsh 
contribute articles to the section on prograis designed for wcsen. 
Issues usdef consideration include: reentry education, 
non-traditional careers, special needs of rural woaen, equity, 
innovative delivery systess, and directions for the future- An ESic 
review cf sources and inforaation concludes the aonograph. (DE) 
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Editor's Notes 



During the past dtxadc more and more national attention has been focused on 
certain •'special populations"— aging or older adults, the handicapped, and 
women. The impetus has come for the most part from activists within these 
groups. The I9^s and 1970s, from a historians perspective, could be 
described as the ^awareness decades." The nation's consciousness has been 
raised to new leVels of understanding of and appreciation for the speciid and 
sometimes unique needs of these special populations in our midst. 

As a result of this new awareness, educational systems across the nation 
have been rcviewinj^ and evaluating their existing programs, activities, and 
services to determine how responsive they arc to the needs of the special popu- 
lations. 

This responsiveness on the part of community colleges to the net^s of 
aging or older adults, the handicapped, agd women is the topic of this volume ^ 
of New Direclwns /or Community Colleges. Since each of these s^Kcial populations 
constitutes a sizable and growing student body, with distinctive problems and 
needs, each group is discussed separately. We have attmpted to provide not 
only a basir understanding of the scope and complexity of the educational 
needs, each group is discussed separately. We have attempted to provide not 
only a basic undcrstar\ding of the scope and complexity of tfie educational 
and services presently being oilercd. We have not tried to cx>vcr the entire 
field; the needs and relevant programs are far too numerous. We have concen- 
trated on exemplary programs, those which represent a new departure in com- 
munity college responsiveness to new and continuing trends, and we have 
tried to convey in as concrete a fashion as possible what other community col- 
leges can do to facilitate the development and implementation of simitar pro- 
grams. 

All my colleagues whose chapters appear here are recognized as innova- 
tOHi and leaders in their respective fields. Their experience and insight should 
be most helpful to other practitioners who wish to encourage their institutions 
to develop a higher level of responsiveness and educational effectiveness. 

The first section is devoted to iUc oider adult population. In the open- 
ing chapter, David Demko describes a pnigram designed primarily as a strat- 
egy of access to integrate older adults into the service population. Jared 
Sharon provides a concise and comprehensive guide for anyone instituting an 
emeritus college. In describing the development and operation of a multidisci- 
plinary center of gerontology, James Bellis and Lawrence Poole demonstrate 
what can be accomplished when an institute gives high priority to the needs of 
the older adult. The use of the cons4)rtium approach lor delivering educational 
opportunities to senior adults is discussed by Josephine Knight in the last 
chapter of this section. 

We then turn our attention to the handicapptni. Barbara Reid provides 
a brief overview of the iopk, a detailed dcscripnon of the necessary stt ps in 
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dcvt'loping and irnpicnu-niing a toniprt-hcnsivr pragrani, and a discussion of 
an rxrrnpli^ry program. VVriti^^ (ronj grassrcK)ts fxpxrit'nte, Mdvin Gay and 
Costas Boukouvalus discuss how to provide nicanins^fui and comprchcnsivtr 
educational si-rvicfs to the hearing-impaired. The etinciuding c hapter of diis 
section, by Grace fimlgson, deserilx's the role and training of paraprolession- 
ais lor work wifh handicapped individuals. 

The last seeiion i.s devoted to a disc ussion of exemplary programs 
designed lor w«)men. 1 he first chapter, by Virginia l.cKkhart, provides a Lom- 
prehcnsive overview ol^ reentry education and dest ri^x-s the mcxie! program 
she initiated for adult women n! limited edueati-nal backgrounds. Alison 
Caughman des< rilx^s two programs designed to provide females with the nec- 
essary skills to enable them to pursue nontraditiona! care^Ts in {he engineering 
cind industrial tec hnology fields. A program designed to be responsive to the 
needs of rural women, wiuc h alsc; demonstrates ihc imfX)rtance and elTeetive- 
ness of a college-community fjartnership, is provided by Shirley Woodie and 
Mary Bauer. In addition to describing a developmental mode] for a compre- 
hensive and decentralized women's program. Anne Stewart discusses the 
advantages and distuivantages of each approach and some dos and doi/t*s rele- 
vant to the administration of .such a program. Maxwell King and Kay Eliedge- 
Heimer provide g(KHi dcu tinumtaiion of an innovative delivery system and 
program structure tiwt has assisted women wiio had Ix-en out of the main- 
stream of life to itleniify and clarify their goals for furtlser (raining or for enter- 
ing the work force. 

in my chapter, I then pull together the various threads that relate to 
the responsiveness of community colleges to these ''s^Krcial populations'* and 
attempt to l(x)k at the implications for the future. In the com iuding chapter, 
Roseann (^at ciola contributes an annutaCed bibliography. 

It is hofH'd thai this volume wUi entourage community college instruc- 
tors, u)un.s<-lors, aciministralors, and trustees (o review and reevaluate their 
cun irulums and programs in th<" iigiit of the information presented, to fc^nnu- 
late plans to implement needed clianges, and, where apprcjpriate, to rc plicate 
M'ccessful progrartis. 

I deeply apprec iate the help given me by a number of indiviciuals in the 
development and preparation of this volume. Sincere tfunks are extended to 
those who assisted in the initial stages by identifying exemplary programs, 
e.specially Mildred Bulpitt, president of the American Association of Wom^^n 
in Community and Junior Cnlleget^, (AAWCJC); N. Carol Eliason, project 
director of the Center for Women's Opportunities, American Association of 
Community and Junior Ca>lleges, (AACjC); KiUy Hunter, Florida Depart- 
ment of Higher Kducaticm; [.eslie Myl^s-Sanders, director of rest^arch and 
development, Delta CoHege; anci Donna Shalvik, assistant director of the 
Office of Women in Migher Kdiuatron, American C{)unri! on Kducation. I 
also want to give sp't ial rcci^gnition and tJianks to the ciiret tors of ail the pro- 
grams lor their interest and ( i)o{)eration. 

A sfKH ial salute is due to the tnemlHTs of the Select Conmiitfee on SfX'- 
cial Student Populations in C'onjmunity/Junior (a)lleges: Jeanne B. Aronson, 
Older Americans projet f diredor, AAC^JC; Mildred Bulpiit, president, 
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AAWCJC; and N. Carol EUjuoii, project director. Center for Womcn'i Oppo^ 
tunitiei, AACJC; and the editor, Sandra W. Shant>n, Secretarial 
was get^HHiiiy vdiunteeml by DcmRhy Coyte. 
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Guest Editor 



Partem Ann Walsh is ihe immediaU pasi president of the 
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Developing an Older 
Population Program 



David Demko 



Delta College serves a tri-county district in cast central Michigan. Of the 
400,00 people living in the district, 44,022 an? aged sixty years and older; 
8,222 of this older population live below the poverty level. 

Increasing awareness of the **grayinsf of the district population, as well 
as the national trct^, impressed on the t^ilcgc the need to examine to what 
extent the older population was being served by the college. Like similar insti- 
tutions, Eteita had had a history of an occasional special event for senior citi- 
zens axKi several short-term conferences for practitioners in the field of aging. 
However, there had been no overall plan for serving the older population 
other than providing those services which were routinely requested by com- 
munity grotips. 

First, the institution examined its enrollment records to assess tht 
extent to which penwns sixty and older had attended Delta College classes. 
Only a handful of older studenU were identified in 1974. We were unable to 
determine tiw extent of utilization for noncredit services such as athletic 
cvenU, conference!*, and the like, because data pertaining to the age of partici- 
panu were simply not available. In early 1975, the college decided to collect 
additional data on the existing services that were most appealing to oldef 
^ults, as well as solicit su^estions for additional services desired by this age 
group. A random sample of older residents was surveyed by questionnaire. 
Older respondenu generally reported that they were not interested in college 
services, or simply wanted to be left alone, or both. Two opposing conclusions 
could have been drawn from the data. On the one hand, it was possible that 
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^ the older population truly desired to be excluded from coiiegc services. On the 
other hand, it was possible that, having little or no experience with higher edu- 
cation, they were operating on the assumption-^hat school is only for young 
people preparing for a career. The institution decided to proceed on the 
assumption that the older popubtion was not familioj- with the community col- 
lege concept. 

In the spring of 1975 an attempt was made to orovide the older popula- 
tion with the community college exp*irienccs. The community affairs division, 
as the developmental wedge of the college, took on the responsibility of plan- 
ning a scries of sampler courses to be offered to older adults. Two-hour mini- 
courses (short versions of existing courses) were scheduled in senior citizen 
facilities throughout the district. For example, Watercolor and Wood- working 
were offered in nursing homes; Self defense and Yoga were offercjl in senior 
citizcrt high-riie buildings; Wills and Estate Planning, Law and the Layman, 
and Physical Changes in Aging were offered at senior centers, nutrition sites, 
township halls, and churches where older people congregated. The sampler 
courses were discussed with community agency stafl' before scheduling, no 
registration was required (•'if you're interested, just come'*), no fee was charged 
for the classes, and funds for the instructional staff were procured from a 
special grant awarded internally by the college for innovative programs such 
as this. Twenty-five of the minicoufws were offered throughout the commun- 
ity in the spring of 1975, Over 400 older people aged between sixty and 
nincty-thi^ee attended the courses. Photos were taken of the participants 
engagedUii classroom activities, and a slide presentation was developed along 
with a final report on the sampler program. The final report was presented at 
a subsequent meeting of the college board of trustees with the recommenda- 
tion that the college develop a tuition-waivcr policy for older adults within the 
college r^istrict. 

In the fall of 1975, the Etelta College board of trustees established a tui- 
tion policy stating that residents of the college district who arc sixty years of age 
or older may enroU it up to six credit hours of college courses of their choice 
each semester on a tuition-free basis. The board then established a tuition 
grant fund, which pays the tuition of qualifying individuals. Each year, funds 
from the general fund of the college arc placed in the tuition grant fund. The 
amount of funds is determined on the basis of the projected headcount and 
credit production for the older population. Once the {X>licy was implemented, 
518 older students enrolled in both on- and off-campus courses during the 

1975- 76 term. Nine hundred and Torty-two older students enrolled during the 

1976- 77 term and 1,412 enrolled during the 1977-78 term. Course choice for 
this age group is diverse, ranging from professional skills update and second 
career to specific interest and recreation. The general tendency of older 
students has been to enroll in one course per semester. 

Role oi the Coordinator 

A position of coordinator of Older Population programs was estab- 
lished and staffed in the Fail of 1975 with the support of a federal gran: under 
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Title III of the Higher Education Act, entitled Advanced Institutional Devel- 
opment Program, The role of the coordinator includes three areas of responsi- 
bility: to iacreaisc the acce&sifaiUty of existing college services to the older popu- 
lation, Co identify needs and develop additional services as needed, and to 
assist in the provision of manpower training in aging. Accountability for ser- 
vice to ihe older population is based on headcxjunt and credit production, 
which are projected each year by the coordinator in consultation with key 
administrators. The coordinator functions as an internal consultant, provid- 
ing stimulus and support for the efforts to enhance college services to older 
adults and practitioners in the field of aging. For example, in th-r area of student 
affairs the coordinator streamlines admission and registration procedures for 
returning adults. In the area of academic affairs the coordinator develops 
courses in gerontology and recniits gerontology instructors. !n community 
alTairs new courses, such as preretirement planning seminars, are designed to 
meet the special needs oi, older adults. 

Essence of the Program 

Deicas plan for providing ser\ icefi to the older population is twofold. 
First, we recognize the great diversity of the older population and account for 
its individual differences by developing a strategy of access to existing college 
services for its members. For instance, any barriers tu existing college services 
are removed su thaf senior citizens can have easier access to the ser\'ices of 
their choice. Common barriers for older adults are fmancial (fixed income), 
geographical (lack of transportation), psychological (education is for kids), 
and scKial (negative stereotypes of the aged). Therefore the college waives tui- 
tion for older stude^us, conducts courses in neighborhcxxi senior centers, pro- 
vides sampler courses, and promotes community awareness of the potential of 
the older adult by offering a variety of workshops, conferences, and trainings. 
Second, Delta recognizes shared circumstances among groups of the elderly 
(such as fixed income, retirenrent, and widowhoixl) and develops special ser- 
vices to meet these group needs. For example, preretirement planning semi- 
nars are conducted to assist couples in preparing for the challenges of later 
adulthcxxi. Therefore the older population program employs both a strategy of 
access to existing services and the development of sfH'cialized services in order 
to meet the individual and group needs of the elderly. 

Specific Programs 

Over the past four years the older population program has developed a 
threefold fcxus: gerontological service, training, and development. 

The courses that are developt-d specifically to meet ?he group needs of 
the older population are basically sixteen instructional hours long (two hours a 
week for eight weeks) and include preretirement planning seminars, retire- 
ment living, older driver refresher courses, senior survival skills, dealing with 
an aging parent, philosophies for the later years, and interpersonal communi- 
cation through reminiscing Other courses offered in tL lilx'ral arts and 
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humanities arc also popular. Each year, fifty such* classes are scheduled into 
eighteen senior citizen ncighboriK)od facilities. These cx)urses and locations 
arc in ackiition to tlur r <ular ofT-campus centers and ofTerings, which older 
people can also attend on a tuition-free basi^. Our institution has found 
that those older stuuknts atteruling classes in senior citizen centers arc quite 
different from diosc who attend regular college offerings with the student - 
body. 

Th^ ccUIege also offers several special events in order to promote the 
positive image of okkr people. 

1. Each spring in the month of May. which is National Older Ameri- 
cans Month, thtr college o^ponsors a senior citizen fair in cooperation with the 
three county offices on aging and local chapters of the American Association of 
Retired Persons (AARP), The day-long program, held on-campus, begins 
with a senior citizen talent show followed by foftty-five craft displays, lunch- 
eon, and presentation of the senior citizen of the year award, presentation of 
the youth service to the aging award, and square dancing in the afternoon. 
The program is billed as an entertaining display of senior citizen talent and all 
ages are welcome. A registration fee is charged to caver expenses, and lunch is 
paid for by individual registration. 

2. Each fall the college cosponsors a formal dance for older people in 
cooperation with the local AARP. The dance features a retired musicians* 
orchestra, who piay big band swing music. The dance is billed as a ''Real Sen- 
ior Prom." 

3. In cooperation with radio station WUGN in Midland, Michigan, 
the college provides a monthly twelve-minute broadcast especially for the older 
population. Older students and community people are often featured guests. 

4. Those college students "who are unable to obtain a dormitory room 
on-campus are sometimes matched up with senior citizens who desire live-in 
comp^ion&hip. Room and board costs for the student are negotiated with the 
older person. Often chore services are provided by the student in exhcange for 
living quarters. 

5. Community forums arc also offered once or twice annually in order 
to promote the needs of the elderly. Past forums include Learning is Ageless, 
Ministry and Aging, and Drug Abuse and Aging. Local agency staff and com- 
munity leaders are used to staff !he forums, which are usually keynoted by an 
expert from a relevant state office. For the most part, presenters tend not to 
charge tor their services. 

6. Once each year, in each of the three counties, a retiree information 
day is scheduled off-campus in a community facility. All relevant agencies 
organizations, and associations, such as AARP, Councils on Aging, and 
Social Security are invited to staff a booth between 10:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. 
on the scheduled day. Literature is handed out to retirees, and agency staff arc 
available to answer questions. The program is billed as an event that provides 
information on services, programs, and opportunities .available to retirees. 
Prerctirees, retirees, and interested individuals are all welcome* Elxpenses 
include publicity flyers and some postage. Coffee and room space are gener- 
ally donated.* 
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Training and staff development arc recognized as other important fea- 
tures of serving older people. Service praviders arc trained in gerontology so 
that existing community resources can become more responsive to the special 
needs of the aged. The college first be^n this activity by providing gerontol- 
ogy lectures in existing college classes and by providing presentations at regu- 
lar staff meetings of Councils on Aging, Mental Health Agenci^, Family Ser- 
vice Agcnci«, and so on. Word got around, and soon requests for more exten* 
five workshops came from professional and community groups such as radio- 
logic technicians, nursing home administrators, area agencies, and the like. 
These trainings included such themes as You and the Aged Patient, Commu- 
nication and Aging, and The Psychology of Aging. Once a regular pattern of 
training began to be routinely requested, the college developed the most popu- 
lar requests into academic courses in gerontology. Seven three-credit-hour 
courses in gerontology arc currently offered by the college, six additional arc 
pending, and a plan for developing an academic discipline in gerontology is 
currently under way. Examples of Delta's courses include Foundations of Ger- 
ontology, Psychology of Aging, Literature of the Aged, and Communication 
and Aging. These courses are instructed by Delta faculty and area profession- 
als who have received training in gerontology. The training was offered on the 
college campus by the University of Michigan School of Education under a 
grant from the State Office of Education, Title I Program, 

Delta's Older Population program is diverse because our client groups 
are diverse. For example, some older people desire to attend only courses 
offered in their senior center, others choose to enroll only in on-campus courses 
with the regular student body, and others desire to sttend onlf^the special 
event programs. Certain groups of practitioners choose to participate only in 
the community forums, while others desire gerontology courses offered for 
academic credit. State and local offices and professional groups request contin- 
uing education workshops designed specifically for their staff or membership, 
corporations and unions especially request preretirement planning seminars, 
and there are many more client groups whom we have not yet discovered. The 
success of the Delta program is attributed directly to the fact that innovation is 
not merely accepted but expected. The coordinator's position is not buried 
under layers of bureaucracy but has access to all key administrative staff. Pro- 
gram goals arc kept broad in order to allow for the flexibility needed to 
respond to both anticipated and unanticipated needs. 

Setting the Stage 

Several steps in our planning process were particularly helpful and may 
be viewed as guidelines: 

1. I^veiop a map of the college district and log all cities and town- 
ships. 

2. Using the most current census data, log the total number of older 
persons in each city and township, 

3. Add the off-campus centers that your institution operates through- 
out the district. This will readily identify any geographical areas 




with hi^ elderiy c^iacentr^ion that are mH a part the coUej^ 
delivery fyitem. 

4. Coiitact the kx^A!^ Agency oil Aging. Aikf^ 

cies serving older peqpk in your di^ict. Visit these ageiurks and 
ask fCH- band-out materials that ktentify their services and neighbor- 
hood senior (inters. Add these kxations to your map. 

5. YcHi shcHiki now have a &iriy accur^ pkture of the older popula- 
tkm, the netwoii ol services avaiUblie to them, and how well your 
instituti<m fits into the pkture. 

6* Subscribe to the local senior citizen i^wspaper and newsktters, 
which can be routinely scanmd in onkr to keep current < n matters 
related to your kx:al aging i^twork* Publicize your programs in 
these sources as as in tnditional avenues such as brochures, 
radio, and newspapers. 

EvaUiatii^ institufional Readiness 

There are internal and external considerations for a developing institu- 
tion* Internally, it is necessary to know the level of commitment to the older 
population that the institution is able to umiertake. Delta College surv^ed its 
faculty and staff and included the foUowing introductory comn^nts. 
overall c^jective of the Okier Pofuilation program is to increase the availabil- 
ity of cdlegc services to preretire^ and retirees. In order to accomplish this 
objective it is important to kientify Delta faculty and staff who have an interest 
in the fickl of aging.' Faculty and staff responded by checking the following 
statements that applied to them: 

! have in the past or am currently working on activities that 

involve okfer adults (sixty years of age or older). 

I have in the past or am currently woriting on activities that 

relate to the field of aging. 

I am interested in ways of relating what I do to oider adults or 

the field of aging in general. 

Space for the name and position of each respondent was also provide. Such 
surveys shoukl be brief enough to ensure return. Additional information can 
be gathered during a follow-up cont^t. 

External comiderations require interfacing with community service 
providers. A grtnip meeting on campus between college staff and communiity 
practitioMrs is a tegkal step. However, before Delta's group meeting tlw coor- 
dinator of the OUier Population program met individually the directors of the 
county offices on aging, senior center directors, fcaders of senior citizen dul^ 
and groups such as AARP, and senior citizens. Fifty-four such meetings were 
accomi^ished dtmng the fuit semester of ti^ program. Ti^ objectives of e^ 
meeting were to exf^n tl^ iervi<» offered by die college to all ^ groups, 
emphasize Delta*s interest in gearing these services to dder pe<^le, and 
request feedback on how the coUege might serve okkr people. The feedback of 
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/ tbcie meetings produced agenda items for a group xueeting of piactitioiim, 
•cniOT citizens, ami Delta staff on the coUe^ wunpus duriog the following 
school term 

Sumnaiy 

The key to sucassfiil progamxuing for the older population is diversity: 

1. Dcvck^caskraccctt to existing cdkgciervit»» that okfcrpci^ 
can attend abng with the existing student body if tbsy so choose. 

2. Recognize the many ^il^rouiM of the oUerpopulation, such as pi^ 
retires, retirees, and the institutionalized. subgxx3up has 
needs thai are distinctly difiertnt. 

3. Mrrket sprcialized programs to appropriate groups of older people 
by knowing the network of older people in the coUcgc district, with 
its diverse information and delivery systems. 

J 



Dwid Dmk) IS ihi coordinaU^r for the OUUr Population program, 
Ddia CoUigi, University CtnUr, Michigan. 
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Emeritus College: 

Learning from Here 
to Eternity 

Jared B. Sharon 



In the first Emcritui College ichcdule of classes, director Bernard Carp 
defined our program's purpose: 

ErtKritus Ccdkge U a uni jue concept in continuing education designed 
to serve the i^eds of men and women who are now in, or preparing 
for, retirement. It is dedicated to the principle of lifelong leammg, 
iceking continued pcreonal growth through creative use of leisure time 
in a stimulating intellectual and socially congenial atmosphere. 

Initial Pfaucf 

To establish Emeritus College, we determined need, obtained funds, 
hired specialized stall, and involved the community through creating an older 
•dult student government for our inner college. Unique to our project is the 
•ctive role of our highly structured student government in every phase of the 
pax>grara'i impicrocntation. 

Detemune Need. In 1973, Marin County was ready for Emeritus 
College. Sixteen percent cf its 220.000 citizens wcrt over sixtyfivc, 36 percent 
lugfaer thao the natkmal average. A picturesque suburb of San Francisco, 
Marin attracted relatively affluent, well-educated, healthy retirees. A severe 
decline in the birth rate and tiie real e^e availal^ to young families also con- 
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tributed to tl^ steady increase in the percentage of older adults in the county. 
But in spite of its fifiy-year existence^ College of Marin could claim only 
eighty-three students above the age of fifty-five in a total enrollment of over 
7.100, 

We were attempting to help older adults learn to live on a fixed 
income, secure housing and medical care, adjust to the loss of a loved one, 
seek companionship, and perhaps realize long-held dreams such as writing a 
book or c^taining a degree. 

In a time of declining college enrollment and taxpayer revolts, we were 
seeking to attract large numbers of new older students and utilize their skills at 
the college and in the community. 

Obtain. Funds. Initially funded under the Higher Education Act, 
Title I, our $41,000 program is presently supported 58 percent by local taxes 
and 42 percent by fees averaging $15 per course. Taxes pay for operation; fees 
offset the costs of instruction. In bur third year, we received Title I funds to 
assist in the replication of our project at such colleges as Santa Monica, Los 
Angeles Valley, Moorpark, Hartnell, and Mendocino. Emeritus College of 
Marin was cited as one of three national moaels in a National Institute of Edu- 
cation a (NIE) study that year (Glickman and others, 1975, p, 14). 

Hire Specialized Staff. With the participation of other county agen- 
cies who serve older adults, we hired a retired social worker, experienced in 
adult education. He had been the director of the Providence, Rhode Island, 
Jewish Community Center for fifteen years and had lived in Marin two years. 
His duties were to plan, direct, and supervise the program and maintain liai- 
son with the Area Agency on Aging, senior citizen coordinating council, eigh- 
teen geriatrics agencies, and the county board of supervisors. A warm, ener- 
getic individual, Or. Carp was able to encourage many talented older adults to 
participate in planning committees and to organize the first Emeritus convoca- 
tion, attended by 600 older adults. Emeritus College grew from eighty-nine to 
4,000 gold card holders in just one year. 

Subsequently, we hired a half time curriculum coordinator responsible 
for devising, scheduling, and evaluating new courses. A half-time secretary 
was hired to supervise a corps of ten office volunteers. 

Involve the Community Through Student Government. Uniquely, 
College of Marin has chosen to obtain its on-going community imput from 
representative older adults elected by mail ballot of the 4,(KK) recipients of the 
Emeritus College newsletter. The qualifications and interest of the candidates 
are clearly summarized; in addition, the candidates are introduced to well- 
attended Emeritus convocations. 

As many as 600 older adults regularly attend **junior proms," annual 
membership meetings, monthly forums, and guest performers, and listen to 
speakers such as Malvina Reynolds (now deceased) and gray panther leader 
Maggie Kuhn. 

The Associated Students of Emeritus College (ASEC) has its own by- 
laws, though it is considerd a part of the Asscx iated Students College of Marin 
and is subject to the same general regulation by the administration and the 
board of trustees. The treasurer of ASEC is responsible of a 15,000 budget 
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(derived from the fee for EC's gold card), which is used to support the cost of 
»ociai events, ASEC publications, in-service appreciation receptions for 
faculty, aiid scholar^ips for needy students. A president, vice pnr^ident, and 
secretary preside over a twenty-one inembfr council of elected representa- 
tives. Five dubs (including brid^, travel, and great books) have been char- 
tered by the council. 

Thirteen standing committees report to the council, the most active 
being curriculum, hospitality, volunteers, space and facilities, and fmance. 
The committees have attracted distinguished members, including a former 
principal, college president, community college chancellor, school district 
superintendent, school board member, and national director of public rela- 
tions for CBS. The former chancellor was an author of the California Com- 
munity College Construction Act of 1%7. ASEC's elected officers have 
included lawyers, accountants, and doctors. At various times representatives 
of the AARP and retired union leaders have been council members. 

Cunrioilym: Content and Planning 

In College of Marin's total quarterly program 20 percent of the stu- 
dcnis arc adults fifty-five and older. In addition to being eligible to enroll in 
any college credit or noncredit class, older adultii may enroll in one or more of 
forty classes per quarter specifically designed for Emeritus College. 

To be attractive, an Emeritus curriculum must be diverse. Excellent 
curriculum source books include those by Korim and Maust, Wcinstock, the 
Academy for Educational Development, and Scanlon. Generally, courses fall 
into four categories: coping, expressing, contributing, and ^'other." At 
Emeritus College of Marin, we have offered virtually every course in the 
*coping" category listed in NeD€r Too Old to L^mt. Our enrollment data confirm 
Carlcson's study at Bakcrsficld that contrary to the speculation of theoreti- 
cians, older adults arc not too interested in ^coping' classes. Expression clas- 
ses, on the other hand, are popular such as "Ikebana: Sclf-Expression 
Through Flowers, " Classes that cut across categories have been very well 
attended. One example is ''Perspectives,' a course in which comparative relig- 
ious philosophies on such topics as death and dying are discussed each quarter 
by a different guest lecturer. Creative writing classes, such as •'Autobiography: 
Writing the Book of Your Life,* are used both as a means for counseling and 
to stimulate an anthology. Several selections from students in these classes 
have been published. The best attended category of classes has proven to be 
"othcr^ exemplified by such diverse offerings as Hatha Yoga for Older Adults, 
Greek and Balkan Dancing, America at the Crossroads (current events), and 
Mayan Hi^ry. 

Perhaps more important than the content of the courses is the process 
by which they are initially selected. Emeritus College of Marin uses its twenty 
member curriculum commitree to initiate, review, and select course pro- 
posals, interview and assist in the evaluation of instructors, and set a formula 
for equitable course fees. 

Forty percent of the Emeritus College faculty are themselves older 
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aduhs, generally with advanced degrees in the subjects they teach. A special 
serieji of dasscs, "Potpourri," is taught by older adults who may not have for- 
mal education but have yrars of practical experience or avocational interest in 
a given subject. Potpourri topics have ranged from oriental rugs to modem 
sculpture. Rather than lecturing didactically, instructors arc encouraged to 
elicit the experience of class members in discussions and allow ^hem to choose 
class goals and experiences. We hold quanerly faculty meetings in a social set- 
ting so that faculty can share common problems and make plans for the com- 
ing quarter. Instructors are evaluated by a student questionnaire and class vis- 
its by the curriculum coordinator and members of the curriculum committee. 

Making the Program Accessible 

Several factors enabled us to reach our intended audience. 

Scheduling. We found classses four to six weeks in length, offered on 
late weekday afternoons, to be the best attended and to permit convenient 
parking on campus. 

Satellite CenterSp In order to overcome the lack of transportation as 
an obstacle to participation, Emeritus College offers classes in nine satellite 
centers: convalt>scent homes, synagogues. La Familia de Marin (English as a 
Second Language courses for the Ra^ community), public housing projects, 
and even a convent. Our Chorus Emeritus gives regular concerts at these 
centers. 

Facilitici. College of Marin is in the process of removing all architec- 
tural barriers on campus and making provision for elevators, wheel chair 
ramps, and suitably widened doorways. We are constantly attempting to 
improve signs, graphics, lighting on campus and in classrooms, acoustics, 
ventilation, and temperature control. A warmly decorated temporary bunga- 
low will be remodeled and assigned exclusively to Emeritus this year to pro- 
vide private offices for project staff, work room and corjference space, and pri- 
vacy for individual counseling and referral of prospective voluneers and stu- 
dents. 

Regtitralion and Counseling. About 70 percent of our registration is 
done conveniently by mail. There are rarely long lines for in-person registra- 
tion. A special Emeritus registration committee of volunteers is on hand 
throughout registration to greet older adults as they enter the registration area 
and personally assist them in enrolling. Recently, enforced early retirements 
in a prolonged periocJ of unemployment and inflation have caused prt)grams 
such as Emeritus to begin second career counseling. With CETA and Title I, 
Higher Education Act funding, College of Martin has begun a Career II pro- 
gram that last year provided counseling, tutoring, jobs skills training, and 
placement service for over 1,0{X) unemployed adults forty-four and older. 
Over 350 attended workshops on such topics as job opportunities in specific 
fields, developing job searching techniques, presentation of self, and how to 
take civil service examinations. 

Promotion and Communication. Emeritus is included in the Marin 
Community District's quarterly schedule of noncredit courses (circulation 
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107,000). Courses and activities are also announced and student feedback on 
specific issues is elicited by a monthly newsletter (circulation 4,{K>0). A limited 
number of paid newspaper ads arc placed quarterly. Through Emeritus con- 
tacts, the college has obtained frw billboard space in a prominent location 
along U.S. lOi, the county's most heavily traveled route. At the start of the 
program, we received extensive media coverage: newspaper, television news, 
special programs on aging, and radio talk shows. An Emeritus telephone com- 
mittee personally contacts all gold card holders for regular mass meetings. 
Often meeting notices ask specific questions so that those who attend come 
prepared with their ideas and requests. Good communication is two-way com- 
munication. 

Other fnteraction mth the Commjnity 

Emeritus College of Marin has interacted in the following exemplary 
ways. Under a Title IVA Older Americans Act grant, its director organized a 
training program for 120 volunteers who liave since gone on to staff various 
community agencies. With a Title V Older Americans Act grant, a temporary 
bungalow on campus is being remodeled as a multipurpose center for older 
adults that includes space for a community meeting room and vocational and 
geriatrics library. While the college has no two-year geriatrics programs like 
those at Merritt College, we do place behavioral science field work students as 
interns in some eighteen community agencies per semester. 

AS EC members wrote, produced, and acted a bicentennial play before 
a capacity audience at the Marin County Civic Center theater. Emeritus also 
sponsored a bicentennial town meeting, attended by 300 community members 
from some thirty-eight agencies, to plan Martin s future. 

Future 

Emeritus' solid base of community support appears to be weatl.cring 
Prop<:>sition 13's financial attack on public education in California, Before 
Prtiposition 13, our quarterly enrollment in emeritus classes averaged 1,700. 
In the first quarter after Proposition 13, attendance slipped to 900, but at the 
time of writing it has mounted again to 1,100 on a 35 percent decline from the 
**gcKxi old days."* Since the San Jose and San Diego adult education programs 
report an 80 percent decline, a 35 percent decline seems respectable and the 
trend toward rebuilding enrollment seems healthy. 

The decline in enrollment occurred because of the following sequence 
of events: Pn>pK)sition 13 reduced the tax support available from Icxal districts 
by limiting the property tax; the California legislature eliminated state aid for 
most categories of adult education classes, and thus districts were forced to 
charge fees for clasi^s that formerly had been free and to do away with fee 
reductions for older adults. Many older adults cannot afibrd the fees, or they 
now enroll in only one class where once they enrolled in two or three. 

Recently state legislation has been introtiucrd though not as yet enacted 
that would mandate local community college district support of adult educa- 
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tion and community fcrvices at 91 percent of the 1977-78 level and provide 
for a waiver of tuition for older adults at state universities. 

The future of Emeritus programs is truly in the hands of older adults. 
By the year 2,000, and much sooner for communities such as Marin County, 
those over sixty-five will be the dominant group among eligible voters, able to 
assert profound influence over lawmaking bodies. It is our task in public edu- 
cation to provide a channel for the wisdom and cxperirnce of older adults to 
exert positive leadership in the world of tomorrow. 
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Gerontology: 

* The Center-Based Approach 

James M; Bellis 
Lawrence H. Poole 

A$ conimunity cdfegcs recc^ize Both the need to scrvr America's more than 
20 million elderly and the rewards of tbcx services, models for fcxnjsing the 
coUegei' irscHxrces in answering this challenge are beginning to emerge. One 
such model has been developed by North Country Communiiy College in 
conjunction with HEWi Administration on Aging (AoA). Under Title IV-C 
of the Older Americans Act, AoA has funded over forty raultidiKiplinary 
centers of gerontology, but North Country Community College holds the dis- 
tinction of being tlw first and, at the present time, the only community college 
recipient. All other centers are associated with major universities or research 
institutes* 

Stept Uadlfls to Center i>evelopment 

The college first recognized the need to better serve its elderly popula- 
tion when it found itself operating t^th screening clinics, providing specific 
continuing education courses for retired persons, and receiving requests to 
participate in the in-service training of a growing number of professionals 
wmiung in the f^kis of aging and preservice training of paraprofessionals 
serving okkr persons. 

It was felt at the tin^ that a centralized delivery system would be most 
efiective. The depanmental (decentralized) approach, it was reasoned, dic- 
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tated thafjeach of tiu* collegers disciplii^ and service programs attend to the 
service ckmands of several competing popubtions, thus impeding any signin** 
cani response. The center approach, on the other hand, had the potential of 
focusing the college's rescHirces in a corurerted eHbrt ami directing tl^m to a 
particular target grcmp, in this case, the elderly, 

Furtiicr, when the college examined its demographics with an eye 
toward this issue, the decision to institute a center philosophy was reanirmed. 
North Country Community College commands the largest gee graphic district 
of any community college in New York State. Its nearly 3,600 square miles 
arc located in the most nordwm section of New York, the majority of which 
lies within New York State's Adirondack Park. This sparsely populated area 
has approximately 84,000 people, ! 7 percent of whom are aged sixty or above. 
Further, the district includes the Akwesasne Mohawk Reservation, which has 
approximately 6,000 inhabitants. Clearly, this situation required a harnessing 
of the college's energies and resources in order that they not be dissipated over 
the region's human diversity and teiritory expanse. 

The Center's Tasks 

When North Country Community College did its own self-evaluauon 
in order to develop its proposal for the establishment of a center, it sorted out 
the goals into three major areas: education; community service, development 
and planning; and research. Wc have implemented several tasks to accomplish 
the%e goals. 

Education. The college developed and is operating a two-year Asso- 
ciate in Applied Science program for the training of paraprofessionals to work 
in the field of gerontology as an option under its Community Mental Health 
Assistant program, rind also designed specific degree credit courses and elec- 
tive credit courses that serve as a curriculum base for both preservice and in- 
service personnel. In conjunction with this, the center is working with other 
institutions to develop •'career ladder^ opportunities for individuals who wish 
to pursue higher degrees; and the college developed and nms a number of pre- 
service and in-service workshops and conferences for the entire spectrum of 
personnel serving the elderly. 

Community Service, Development, and Planning. The college first 
developed the Emeritus Studies program, an educational system to enrich the 
lives of the rural elderly of the region by addressing their academic, voca* 
tional, and life skill learning needs and interests; it then initiated Projc<!t 
CONTACT, a program directed toward improving the quality of life of the 
rural elderly who have visual and physical handicaps. This unique outreach 
project offers audio programs for recreational, educational and self-enrich- 
ment. Continued multiphasic health screening clincs were set up to provide 
preventive health care for the elderly of the region who arc presumed in good 
health but have not generally been under the care of the physician. The college 
also established conjointly with St. Lawrence Psychiatric Center a community 
residence, designed to provide support for emotionally disturbed persons aged 
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fifty-fivc or over. This facility is intended to enable people who have been 
tmiitutionalizcd for long f^riods of lime :o reenter community life. 

Reicanh. The type of research in which North Couniry Center of 
Gerontology (t^rrcafter referred to as NCCG) has been involved in, and wiU 
continue to be, narrowly focused on such undertakings as needs assessments 
and program evaluations. This type of research is aimed at improving our 
own service and program development as well as at building a knowledge base 
about rural elderly and service delivery to that population. In addition, the 
center has ckvclopcd a multimedia resource library, which serves as a support 
base for the center's research. The library, with its active outreach program, 
also provides a vital link between the researchers, educators, and practitioners 
of North Country College whose concern is with the region's elderly popula- 
tion. 

The Cenfer's Structural Development 

The structural development of the center was based on integration and 
internal governance. 

Integration into the College. In developing and planning a center of 
gerontology, one of the most important decisions an ins;titution makes is v^at 
place that center holds within the organizational structure. If the center is to 
have the administrative support of and access to the disciplined expertise of the 
college, the center staJT must be highly visible and there must be meaningful 
interaction between the center staff and the rest of the college. 

In attempting to provide this type of visibility and support, (he college 
found that giving the center the status of a stall division was most effective. 
Obviously the exact placement of the center in the organizational structure 
wiU vary depending on the institution's size and current structure, but the end 
result should be essentially the same. 

Another important structural commitment on the part of the college 
that further supported the idea of high visibility and open communication was 
the assignment of one of the centcr*s professional staff to serve as an "associate** 
member in each of the instructional divisions. Thus the stall member for the 
center is in attendance at divisional meetings and can facilitate communica- 
tion between the division and the center. 

The third structural development was the establishment of a college- 
wide committee of interested faculty and stalT who wished to work closely with 
the center in the development and i[nplementation of the center's goals. This 
c*ommittcr has provided a willing and knowledgeable group of the collegers fac- 
uhy to work with the center. 

These latter two approaches, as well as their sequencing, may vary 
from institution to institution, but tht- importance o{' involving center staff 
within the regular academic area of the college and vice-versa is most impor- 
tant to the success of a center. 

Internal Governance. In making sure that the center was reaching 
and icrving the public in an appropriate manner, the college established the 
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E^n' Planning Board, a governing body composed primarily of clderiy com- 
munity ieadert from throughout ti^ service area. Hie board rules on the 
appropriate dir^tions for the center to take in service delivery^ planning, and 
development. Further, the members l^p communicate the concerns of their 
consiituciKies to the center as well as promote the activities and value of the 
center to tlx public at lar^. Hiis {banning board has been mc^t useful to tl^ 
center in all of its intended ways* It has also been very helpful in resolving mis- 
understandings and conflicts th^t inadvertendy arise ^ the center establishes 
iticif as a n^aningful part of the network of organizations serving the elderly. 

SUffing 

No college, however great its dedication to serving the elderly, can 
inaugurate a mdtidisciplinary gerontology center without one or more faculty 
or administrative members who can allocate the necessary time to the leader- 
ship tasks of planning, grant writing, conununity Uaison work, and teaching 
(this person will be referred to l^reafter as ti^ center planner). Equally essen- 
tial is a small cadre of faculty who have both an interat and background that 
will allow them to ckvelop course offerings in the ac^emic concerns of geron- 
tology, such as the psychdogical, sociolc^cal, economic and biological aspects 
of aging, as well as thc^ in the practical, human services areas, such as com- 
munity services for the elderly, physical fitness and recreational program- 
ming, nutrition, geriatric nursing, legal issues, and social welfare. 

It was North Country's good fortune to have had a factUty member 
who was interested in conmiitting his factilt> improvement leave to both self- 
development in gerontolc^ and grant writing. This one individual, with the 
support of the cnrirc administration, was able to spearhead the initial center 
planning and grant writing effort. There are, of course, a number of other 
workable arrangements, such as a team effort made up of a faculty member 
member with a b*^ground in gerontology, who is receiving partial release 
time, and a retired professor, business executive, government official, or the 
like. Colleges who are interested in establishing a gerontology center and who 
currcndy lack appropriate staff should give serious cjnsidcration in their 
future hiring to persons who have received both an advanced degree in an aca- 
demic field and have identified gerontology as their area of specialization. 
Such persons can fill a teaching position in accord with their training and can 
also be targeted as the prime center planner candidate. 

NCCG prescndy has eight full-time staff, (a director, assistant direc- 
tor, four project managers, and two secreataries) as well as two adjunct staff 
(the community residence center director and her secretary), a green thumb 
worker and two woik-study students. All these positions were filled by persons 
outside the collegers regular staff. The point to be made here is that a geronto- 
logy center cannot be realistically approached as though it were an arena for 
absorbing the new or enlarged interests of existing faculty. 

One note of caution should be sounded. The complement of center 
staff identified above was smaller initially. Before the end the ccntcr^s second 
year, of operation, the staff contingent was approximately half of what is indi- 
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oucd here. Tterc uncknibiedly, a critical mass required (both in stafT and 
curriculum) in order to begiii a center operation. It is, tK}wever, as in all otl^ 
a^jccU of the undertaking, a college specific variable. 

Biilldii« Unkagci Af Mcici and Imfitutiom 

The »icce^ of a center-ba^rd gerantdogy program depends to a high 
degree on the sensitivity the a>lkge to the existing ''imtitutionai ecology^ of 
its service area. That is, the center planners must recognize that a well-tkvel- 
oped array serviw and educational activities ministering to the elderly may 
already be in place. They must first idei^fy tl^se service provkicrs, such as 
the area agencies on aging, senbr caters. Title VII nutrition sites. Red 
Cross, Cancer Society, Public Health Nursing, hon^ akie registries, 
ACTION programs (Retired Senior Volunteer Pn^[ram, Fcmer Grandpar- 
ents), long-term and acute care facilities, MnHke clubs ami vdunteer organiza- 
tions, as well as other educational institutions, and ti^n plan the centei^s 
undertakings to bdster, augn^nt, w complement extant constellation. 

As in ail mrvival situations, the relatio.iships between groups must be, 
at the very least, noncompetitive ami preferably symbiotic in nature. Consider 
some o£ the mutually beneficial relationships we have established with the 
area^s service and educational institutions. 

Emeritus Studks courses are conducted at ti^ region's sixteen Knior 
centers and at some long-term care facilities. This greatly expands the current 
educational and recreational programs at the senior 'centers and nursing 
homes while giving NCCG free physical fadlitic d a ready-made entree to 
tl^ elderly public. 

Health screening clinics are Md at hospital sites, and %ve encourage the 
Canco* and Heart societi^ss to carry out informational sessions during clinic 
sessions. This then becomes an enlargement of die hospitals' community activ- 
itks whik affording yet anc^her medium for the Cancer and Heart Societies to 
carry out informational sessions during clinic sessions. This then becomes an 
enlargement os the hospitals' community activiti^ while affording yet another 
medium for the Cancer and Heart Societies to reach their prime constituency. 
In turn, the screening clinics gain a degree of stability, medical legitimacy, 
and programmatic enrichment. 

The community r^idencc center was established in conjunction with 
St. Lawrence Psychiatric Center (the main state psychiatric facility in the 
region). We acted as the local liaison for the development of the project, gave 
technical assistance, as well as provided office spare and secretarial support. 
1^ aided St. Lawrence in meeting its responsibility to the state mandate for 
deinstitutionalization. It allowed NCCG to be involved in an expcrimrntal 
project for the emotionally dlstut^bed elderly as well as to develop an expanded 
training ground for pr^rvice students in the college's Community Mental 
Health Assistant program. 

The Gerontology Center is now subcontracted to conduct in-scrvicc, 
Title IV-A training for northern New York's eight area agencies on aging. 
This activity covers a vast area that includes three universities and four com- 
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munity collcgei. Tlw undertaking, however, relics heavily on the human 
rcaourcd at thcic mstitutions. TTicir faculty is afforded the opportunity to 
become pait of the teaching events while NCCG gains a talent pool for the 
training enterprise that greatly exceeds what could be mustered on our cam- 
pus alone. 

Every NCCG program project has been managed in a similar fashion 
to the examples just presented. The payoffs are many. We have learned from 
experience that unilateral operations in the field of aging arc simply counter- 
productive. 

The best starting point for the integration process of a center into the local 
institutions is the Area Agency or Agencies on Aging (referred to hereafter as 
AAAs). AAAs have been cklegatcd ti^ responsibility by Congress (via the Older 
Americans Act) to plan, coordinate, and execute social services for the elderly 
of their service planning area (Etepartment of Health, Education, and Wei- 
fare, 1976). The center planners should not only request information regard- 
ing the service and educational activities of the area from the AAA (through 
utilization of their annual *'area plan* as well as personal interaction), but, if at 
all possibfc, they should enlist the AAA's participation in every step of the cen- 
ter's development. It should be well within the AAA director's purview to be 
part of the centcr^s planning body, In the case at hand, for example, NCCG 
works within the service area of three AAAs (two county agencies and that of 
the Akwesasne Mohawk Reservation), and all three AAA directors have been 
designated ex officio members of the center's Elders' Planning Board, 

Of course, it is even more preferable if the center planners develop an 
interlocking communication system with the area s AAA (or A^s, as the case 
may be). If the center purports to be a source of expertise in gerontological 
matters, then it should be able to offer the area agencies, as weU as the entire 
gamut of agencies and institutions, ongoing technical assistance in terms of 
consultation and general human resource availability. In tLis regard, NCCG 
has exuberantly welcomed the invitation from our two county AAAs for the 
center director to serve as a permanent member of their advisoi^ and planning 
boards. 

Another integral component of the ccnter^s planning and development 
process is an active educational campaign. The center planners should not 
presume that the public, the cternai agencies and institutions, or even the col- 
lege's faculty itself, have a well-formed concept of what a gerontology center is 
or docs, because each of the gerontology centers around the country has its 
own particular strengths and style of operation. Moreover, given that currently 
there arc even fewer community college gerontology centers in existence than 
university-based ones, there is all the more reason to assume that not every- 
one understands what they are all about. Often one will find, for instance, 
that a multidisciplinary gerontology center is confused with a multipurpose 
senior center— two very different types of operations indeed. This confusion 
can and often docs hold also for well-informed and active persons working 
within the "aging network" In our case, we realized late in the game that even 
members of our Elder's Planning Board did not gain a clear understanding of 
the center concept for close to a year into their term of ofllce. We had found 
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from our own expeiieiKre that the lack of clarity regarding tiws raisM dlkn ol a 
geroQKDk^ center on ti^ part of xmmbers of the community was at the base of 
the center's cariy nonacceptancc* Hence, are suggwting thai tte center li- 
ners take every opportunity to inform the agency, organizatimiai, and institu- 
tiooal personjiel of the area just what the i^nter will be in explicit and concrete 
terms* This must include the center's proposed projects, how it plans to vfoxk 
conjoindy with exisaxis^epecgtions, and how it dUTers from what is prracntiy in 

FundUM Strategies ) 

yMDoUegc flnanciai commitmepj^is the sine qua non of a center opcra- 
<iigpl: Eitcmal grants are i^cldom aufficiem to underwrite the entire venture. 
Equal}/ important college funds can mlp reduce the roUercoaster effect of 
graip4apriciousness. Moreover, fussing agencies not only look favorably on 
-a^roposal with college dollars inv^^, but generally some level of fiscal 
matching is required, ami it is often the ca« that they "futnly recommend** 
that the college take on a growing share of the burden over time. Nonetheless, 
except for a few rare cases, a college-based gerontology center must be consid- 
ered now and forever more a "soft money" operation, namely, dependent on 
foundation, county, state, and federal dollars ~ primarily the latter. 

Tl^re are basically two major funding strategies, each with its own 
strengths and weaknesses. Tiw first (the one NCCG has operated under since 
its inception) is the single, major grant approach. While this avenue reduces 
the time spent in the grantwriting enterprise as well as simplifying bookkeep- 
ing, it falls short in offering stability. We all know what can happen to the eggs 
placed in one basket. Tl^ second alternative and the one towaid which we at 
NCCG arc now rapidly moving is the multiple grant approach. Its appeal is 
that it reduces the degree of vulnerability. By the s^yne token, however, it 
requires a much greater ongoing commitment to grant seeking and writing as 
well as a more involved bookkeeping system. In adopting this latter approach, 
for instance, we have found that *grknting^ absorbs approximately 60 to 70 
percent of the assistant director's time. 

There is a vast array of appropriate grants for funding part or all of a 
college gerontology center. Only some of the major, most appropriate, and 
likely (as well as unlikely) funding possibilities will b/ mentioned here. AoA's 
Title IV-C (now Title IV-E) for multidisciplinary centers of gerontology has 
been restructured so that institutions without medical school affiliation will not 
be competitive. Hence, community colleges will not fare weU with this funding 
source. On the otl^r hand, AoA's Tide IV-A (training grants) is to subsume a 
wider array of activities than in the past, so that center planners should be 
thinking seriously about this entiikment. It is best to keep in mind that this is 
stiff, national competition. Major universities and locally supported commun- 
ity cdtegcs v^ for the same funds. Nonetheless, the conmnmity college intent 
on establishing or maintaining a gerontology center does have a chance at this 
and should not be disuaded from submitting a Title IV-A propoial. The pro- 
posal should Birtss the merits of the particular program as well as the estab- 
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Uibed record of comraunity colleges in paraprofcssional education and profcs- 
«ional m-scrvice training. Only a portion of Title IV- A funds arc reserved for 
direct granu to institutions of higher education. The rest of the monies are 
distributed to the state offices for aging, which conduct ^e-level training 
programs ami in turn distribute a portion of their allocations to the AAAs for 
local training activities. As such, both state and AAA, Tide IV-A grants are 
prime targets for funding in-servia training efforts. 

The AAA, Title III monies will prove to be a significant resource for 
direct service delivery, planning, and ctevclopraent projects. From the federal 
office, AoA Title III, sec. 308 (Model Projects) is also available and appropri- 
ate. This entidenicnt, however, is one of the most highly contested plums 
around. The center plannen, therefore, must weigh their expenditure of time 
and energy for this objective against the not terribly encouraging odds of suc- 
cess. 

This, of course, docs not begin to scratch the surface of the possibilities 
for center funding. The Basic Education Act, Title I, the Federal Vocational 
and Rehabilitation Act, the National Institute of Mental Health (N^MH) as 
well as private foundations and local service clubs arc sources that al i arrant 
serious attention. 

Summary 

Community colleges contemplating the establishment of a gerontology 
center may not have the same programs in operation that North Country did, 
but examination thcv wiD prdbably find themselves in a situation similar to 
ours when we first developed the idea of organizing and funding, a center. 
Community colleges have an advantage over other institutions of higher edu- 
cation for developing a productive and meaningful center of gerontology in 
that they already have well-developed tics with the community they serve 
through their established service programs. 

The specific goals that should be set for the center as well as the pre- 
ferred organizational structure will Income more readily apparent when the 
center planners have closely examined the demographics of their service dis- 
trict, the existing and potential working ties they have with service agencies, 
and the already existing on-campus progams that are serving the elderly. 
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A smau^ tmamUitM tpfimek It pnadmg mfttmtionaf 



Arizona Consortium for 
Senior Adult Education 

Josephine L. Knight 



heacb are better than one" became £ common plinie during ti^ time that 
Amona parti c i pa te d in a project known ai Six Dimemions for I^ople over 
Sbcty. Thii thirty-month, fiederaUy fu^ed project tocA the c<ms(»tium 
ai^>roach U» providing educational c^^xmunities (w Arizona'* senior adults. 
Six ccNtsimunity coUeg^ 

tricts in Arizona jcHned together to devek^ continuing education programs. 
These colleges MpfUcd for a thirty-month Higher Education Act, Title I-A 
grant to fund a project entitkd Six Oiroentions for I^opk over Sixty.. Twelve 
separate colleges in singfe and multicampus district were included* Each dis- 
trict coi ncided with one the lU state planning regions and worked with one 
of the six asra agencies on aging. 

NatkmOly 20 percent o{ the eki^y have incomes under 13,000 per 
annum and 50 perceilt have incomes under $4,900. In Arizcma comparable 
statisdcs air 25 percent with an mcraie under 12,000 per annum and 32 per- 
cent with an income under the Bureau of Labor Statistics standard for pov- 
erty. In {970 over 27 percent of our older population resided in rural areas 
and were poorer, less edi^ated, and kss healthy than any other age group. 
With the excepcioQ Phoenix and Tucson, most of Ari^ma can be character- 
ised as rural; and the sectbn of Phoenix in which it was proposed to imple- 
ment Special sex^iw adult eduauional programming was a bw socioeconomic 
section. 

The partkipating districts were sekcted on the basis of their different 
characteristics. 
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2. Markqpft Diitricfi Mmrkopia Tcclmkal Commumly CoUege wis 
changed witii lervmg ienkir dti»mi in the nietit^poUtan louth 
Phoenix aiea, where the popuhtkw ii largely of kny Kxaoecooomic 
imd echicMkmai background and a mixture of Angto, Mexscan- 
AmmcMXi^ and black. 

2. Pinu Comniunity College X)irtnct in Twao^ 

area inr domin ate ly An^^ and of a mkidlc joctocamomk and cdu- 
cafiona? kvd« 

3. Yavapai C om munity CoUege District in PiesccKt is in a rural 
area and has two main campuses many miks apart. It is pre- 
dominantly of a middle sockiecoiKmuc and educational level and 
Angk>. 

4. Mohave Community College District tn Kingman is in a rural area 
with extreme distai^es between towns. It is predc»ninandy Anglo 
with some Indians ol' a middle and bw socioecmK^nic and ediK^a- 
ttonal kvel. 

5. Pima County Conmiunity College Di^ricfs Central Arizona Col- 
lege ierves Coolidge» a rural area populated by Angios, Iiuiianis 
blacks, and Mexican^Americans of a middle and low socioeconomic 
and educational level. 

6. Eastern Arizona Community Cdkge District, Gila Pueblo Cam- 
pus, Globe, is located on the Indian reservation in a rural area 
with few ro^* The population b predominantly Anglo, Indian, 
and Mexican-American of a low socioeconomic and education 
level. 

Few services are provkkd for senior adulu in Arizona except in the Maricopa 
and Pima Districts. 

Otfanizatioful Purpose 

Six Dimensions for People over Sixty had a twofold purposes: to 
deliver services and to create enjoyable or salable opportunities and skills that 
would improve the quality of life of pec^le over sixty; and to ckvelop and 
deliver c^tinuing education programs that v^ki be replicabie in coUegra in 
the ctmsmiium or in other parts of the United 3tates. The educational oppor- 
tunities were to be provided in community enters aiKi on campuses* There 
were nine key educational areas; housing, soda! relations, employment, trans- 
portation, activity (enjoyable and physkal), constructive use of leisure time, 
health education, economic education, and legal education* 

Each of the six community cdlege distrkts originally identified three 
areas in which to implement project during ihe thirty-month period. It was 
pan of the wtginal planning for each distrkt to impfement one projea the fust 
year. During the seccmd year each district wcKild initiate aiioti^r project pliu 
replicate a project developed the first year in one of the other five distircts. 
This pixxxss-* implementaticm of a nKxiel i^us replication— wis to be repeated 
during the third and final funding piMC. 
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Problems and Sokitioiii 

The Six Dimensions for People over Sixty project was not without its 
share of problems; however, solutions were sought and implemented where 
possible to ensure the continuation of the program for the more than 5,000 
senior citizen participants throughout Arizona. 

One major problem was that the coordinators were employed only 
part-time. To aK:complish.the goals and requests for expanding the programs, 
the coordinators worked many hours overtime without compensation. 

Excessive paperwork required time that could have been more profit- 
ably spent in the field. No clerical support was provided in the grant, except 
on a part-time basis to the state coordinator. A minimal amount of assistance 
was provided by the college districts, and this assistance was shared when pos- 
sible. 

In order to replicate programs in the second and third year of the pro- 
ject, materials often needed modification, rewriting, or retaping to make them 
relevant. Often this was unrealistic because of the coordinators' time, budget 
restraints of the college districts, and the unanticipated demand received from 
each district to expand its existing services. 

The inability to accommodate nontraditional two-semester schedules 
resulted in the development of a bridge semester, in som^ districts, from early 
November through mid March. 

in spite of these problems, and others, more than 5,000 senior citizens 
were able to take part in educational opportunities throughout Arizona during 
the thirty-month period from July 1975 to December 31, 1977. 

Institutionalization and impact 

One of the original goals of the consortium was to establish an ongoing, 
broadening senior adult program in the Arizona Community Colleges after 
the December 31, 1977 termination of the Six Dimensions for People over 
Sixty project. This was accomplished at the state level with the establishment 
of the Senior Adult Educators Committee for the Arizona Community Col- 
lege System. Mr. Gene Dorr, associate director far educational services for the 
Arizona Board of Directors for Community Colleges, obtained appn:)val of the 
Stale Community College Board of Arizona for the establishment of this com- 
mittee, which is composed of the director of senior adult education from each 
of the states community colleges and a representative of each college's advis- 
ory committee for senior adult education. 

On the local level in the community college district, all the districts 
institutionalized all or a part oi the program into their regular college educa- 
tional programs. Two of the six districts have locally funded 100 percent of the 
program for their institutions, employing a full-time person to continue senior 
aduh education. Other college districts have hired a parttime coordinator, or 
adopted the educational course offerings as part of their regular college offer- 
ings, or both. . 
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For Arixm^^M 375,000 wcmm aduiu, education will continue where 
there is i need or a request, and the conununity college will be there as a group 
<rf people wtH^ng together to provide this education. 



Jos^'fh^ni L Knight is dinctor of spmal ^umiwn snvicBs for Rio 
Saia(k^ a Maricopa Qmmunity CalUif, Phofnix, Arizona. 
Sk4P was thi Six Dinwtsicns for P0cpli ov€t Sixty coordinator 
for tbi Mmcofki Caunfy Community Coliigf District 



An pfgoMis^i^ml sb^hu^ thai canfaciUtak tf^ iniiiaiwn and 
impismiHiaium of disabkd siudmls progr^ffns. 



Programs for 
Disabled Students 

Barbara A. Reid 

Educational provisions for disabled students have received extensive publicity 
in the past two or three yearn. Advocacy groups, legislative action, and the dis- 
abled tbemaelvei have each contributed to an increased awareness of the dis- 
abled population. Many aspects of society ai^ undei^oing changes as a result 
of the$e ^'tivities. Public buildings arc in^plementing architectural modifica- 
tions so that the disabled can utilize the facilities^ public transportation 
systems are seeking ways to make their services available to the disabled, and 
the educatisnai system im undergoing examination to ascertain how best to 
meet the needs of the disabled. 

Com nunity colleges, like other educational systems, are actively pur- 
suing the goal of free access to education for the disabled. Implementing pro- 
grams and services for disabled students involves every facet of the college. It 
can seem to be a formidable task .when one considers the implications for 
snitruction, the need for money from the general college budget, the legal con- 
siderations, the impelling need for community cooperation, and, in all likeli- 
l!tood the necessity of some architectural modifications. There is, however, the 
overwhelming knowkdge that by every tenet of community philosophy and 
conduct, tite disabled have a rightful place in the student body. 

The legal necessity of including the disabled in the student body is 
patently cfcar. Signed into law oh^April 28, 1978, Section 504 of the 1973 
RchabiliUlion Act (Public Law 93-112), which was amended in 1974 (Public 
Law 93*516) assures the basic right that^ qualified persons who have a handi- 
capping condition cannot be excluded solely on the b*«is of their handicap 
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from participating in programs or activities that receive federal assistance; 
nondiscritnitiation on a handicap basis applies to almost every college in the 
nation. 

The mora! and ethical necessity is equally as clear. Community col- 
leges have, lincc tl^ir inception, focused their programs and services around 
the needs of the coiIege-ag«i popubtion of their geographic area. The handi* 
capped ai^ not a select population residing in particular centers or even 
regions of the nation, but ratl^r they arc fcnmd throughout ail cities and are 
reprcscnutivc of all a^ groups. Tl^y arc part of each community's potential 
studcnU. They have the same right as any other citizen to panicipate in com- 
munity college activities* « 

College personnel arc in general agreement about their willingness to 
include disabled students in programs and courses. However, just how to 
carry out a multifaccted and service-oriented program is not always quite so 
clear. Fears may prevail about the costs involved, and, in some instances, peo- 
ple arc concerned that a lowering of academic standards will occur. 

Plan for Action 

A plan for action is needed. A clear plan can provide organizational 
structure and systematize the approach to program initiation. Early steps need 
to include ihe following activities: designating a person responsible for the 
activity, securing some college support, beginning a collection of resource 
materials, surv eying on-campus students, establishing lines of communication 
with community agencies, surveying existing assistive service, surveying ofT- 
campus potential disabled students, and establishing the nucleus of an advi- 
sory council. 

Designation of Responsible Person. Both for accountability purposes 
and for a logical organizational process, one person should hold clear responsi- 
bility for the development and implementation of the activities related to dis- 
abled students' activities and programs. Some colleges have existing personnel 
who can assume this responsibility; others will find it necessary to employ new 
stalT in order for the person charged with the responsibility to have sufficient 
basic infonr^gtion related to handicapping conditions. 

In the development phases of a program, considerable time may be 
spent in contacting agencies, st4ff, students, and the like. If full-time employ- 
ment is not feasible, at least a half-time assignment is strongly encouraged. 
Disabled students vary so widely, it is'also wise to plan fn augment the services 
of a small staff with persons who have expertise in areas that complement those 
of the staff Where possible, persons in the local communif y should be called 
on for the needed assistance. Such persons may be found in community agen- 
cies, other colleges, or high schools, where the staff have previously worked 
with young iidults who are handicapped. 

College Support. Identifiable college support is basic lo the develop- 
ment of a plan to implement programs and service.s for disabled students. Some 
measure of administrative backing is critical. The need to comply with legal 
requirements and the prevailing service orientation found in many commu- 
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nity colleges combine to convince most administrators that such a program has 
merit and must be an ongoing part of the college programming. 

Resource Material. A coiiection of itrsource material is also critical to 
the proper implementation of a program. A copy of the Rehabiiiution Act 
(Public Law 93-516, Federal Register, 1977) is essential to every program. 
Other helpful information can be found in Aaess: The Guidi to a BeiUr Life for 
Dis4ibiid Amaicans, Dei^bpir^ an Accissibii Ccmpus for the Handicapped, and A 
Handbook on the legal Righis of Handicapp^ People, Subscriptions to Report and 
Programs for the Handicapped arc also useful. Other available magazines that 
provide resource information and legislative information include Dijiobled USA 
and Accent on Living. 

Within these publications may be found extensive listings of n. tional 
organizations that have historically contributed to the welfare of disabled jkt- 
sons. Information is also included in Access and Dei>i{oping an Accessible Cauipus 
for the Handicapped on adaptive devices such as adaptive telephone equipment 
and materials to assist the blind. 

These resource materials are not costly and should be regarded as use- 
ful, both for developing and administering programs and for informing dis- 
abled students. Persons concerned with architectural considerations and bar- 
rier removal wiU find Developing an Accessible Campus for the H^^aicapped particu- 
larly useful. 

Survey of Students, A logical early step in developing a plan of action 
is to ascertain how many disabled students are already on campus. One gener- 
ally finds numerous students with different disabilities progressing through the 
college with varying degrees of success. Data on the existing on-campus popu- 
lation can be gathered through self-identification, via information requests 
such as posters and student newspapers, referrals from instructors and counse^ 
lors, and a voluntary identification questionnaire. This can be done during the 
registration period. Care should be taken in interpreting the collected data, 
however, for people often identify themselves disabled when they would not 
qualify as such according to state or federal definitions. For example, persons 
who wear glasses that correct their vision to normal or near normal are not 
considered handicapped. 

Survey of Services and Communication Linkage^. Along with an 
on-campus survey of disabled students and data collection on the existing ser- 
vices that can be used to meet individualized needs open lines of communica- 
tion should be established with the area agencies that routinely serve this pop- 
ubtion. Paramount among these is the Department of V<vatinnai Rehabilita- 
tion. The importance of a cooperative working relationship with this group 
cannot be overemphasized. The Department of Vocational Rehabilitation can 
serve as a valued and integral part of the college program for disabled stu* 
dents. It can also assist by suggesting other relevant agencie?* and helping to 
develop a survey system to discover what persons might wish to enroll in the 
college if assistive services were made available to them. 

Advisory Council. A necessary and integral part of the overall pro- 
gram is the formation of an advisory council, including representatives of the 
disabled student and adult community, agencies, college personnel, and medi- 
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ca! personnel. OfTcring crfyectivc advice, urging reasonable support, carrying 
out advocacy roles, and serving in the role of information dissemination per- 
sons, council members directly contribute to the success of any program. 

imptementing the Program 

It is generally a good idea to establish an identifiable "center.^wherc 
the disabled can find information, seek assistance and receive the help they 
may need to progress successfully through school. The location of the center 
should be publicized throughout the campus in brochures, catalogs, student 
handbooks, and so forth, in order for students to have ready access to informa- 
tion before registration as well as after enrollment irPthc college courses. 

At the center students who wish may receive information about regis- 
tration through special help from specialized personnel. This can be helpful in 
providing an early orientation to campus facilities, in accenting the special ser- 
vices that are available, and in general facilitating the registration process. 
In some colleges in which large numbers of disabled students criroU, enablers 
or special counseling personnel assist students wih the complc^n of financial 
aid forms, physically orient them to the campus, point out the most direct and 
easily accessible routes betwcfen classrooms, and help students in the scl^tion 
of a class load that meets their academic and career goals. An important com- 
ponent of this early service can also be helping disabled students focus their 
attention on the implications of course selection for long-term academic goals. 
This early attehtion to disabled students also assists the college in identifying 
whc'J assistive services may be required in order for the student to enroll in 
courses: These can range from selecting interpreters or checking out recorders 
to perhaps loaning an electric wheelchair to a student who may need assistance 
in moving about the campus. 

With the student's permission, instructors may also be notified before 
the student's arrival in class of the need for some special help for the student 
during the instructional process. Instructors find it helpful to be aware ahead 
of time that an interpreter may be in their class, that a student may need to 
record lectures because of an infibility to take notes, or that other adaptive pro- 
cesses may need to be utilized in the classroom. It must be stressed that the 
student's permission must be forthcoming before the instructor is notified in 
order to comply with the student's rights. 

Many colleges establish some coursework that focuses on the needs of 
the disabled. Such coursework might be an adaptive physical education 
sequence of courses that parallel the corrective ph)^gica^ e'ducation courses of 
the college. This does not in any way limit the disabled students' abilities to 
enrol! in the regular physical education courses of the college, which can offer ' 
adaptive physical activities that are individualized and may perhaps enable the 
students to increase their physical abilities. 

Disabled students may elect to participate in sports activities or athletic 
events in which they compete against other students with similar disabilities. 
Wheelchair athletics is a good example of this latter organizational structure. 

The open-door philosophy of the community college encourages stu- 
dents of all abilities to enroll in courses for which no specified prerequisite is 
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dcKumcnted. A large group of students who iiave taken advantage of this edu- 
cational opptfrtunity qualify as learning disabled students— those students 
who show a significant difference between their learning potential and their 
basic skill level. Unlike students fti the more typical learning lab or develop- 
mental reading programs, these learning disabled students are those who show 
a marked discrepancy between intellectual ability and performance on audi- 
tory, visual, or language functions. The goal here is to Ciiablc them to learn 
alternative means of demonstrating learning while, at the same time, working 
on the development of the basic reading, writing, computational, and verbal 
skills. 

Very little research has been conducted on this potentially large group 
of young adults. Colleges able to provide services for this population reap 
rewards as they observe students moving through these programs and into the 
mainstream of college coursework. 

Assistive Services 

A vast array of services carr be enumerated that, fur individual stu- 
dents, tan make the difference between progressing through college in a satis- 
factory manner or demonstrating an iiiability to enroll in college. An all-inclu- 
sive list would be prohibitively long. Areas that should Ix' considered, how- 
ever, include the following: 

Orientation. A disabled students* handbook outlines sm'cial services 
available to students, phone numbers, office locations of the persi)ns who can 
give special help, and often includes maps designating special parking and 
architecturally free access to buildings and restrooms. Campus maps designate 
special parking, architecturally free access to buildings, and so on. They can 
be kept in the st^curity office, health oHlce, and the hke for dissemination and 
brailled campus maps can be maintained by at least one office on campus. 
Brailled dcKjrs, buildings, and elevator panel boards also assist the blind in 
finding their way about campus independently. Campus orientation is ire- 
quenily conducted on a day beiore schwl starts, specially set aside for working 
with disabled students. . 

Assistance. This may inchide persons to write for students with hand 
pmblems during entrance tests or being excused from some tests based on pre- 
vious performance and classwork. Sf>ecial forms of some standard college tests 
have been made available, Special assistance with career counseling and aca- 
demic planning may ix- offered during registration. This also provides needed 
information for the college on the accommmJations that may be necessary to 
meet students' needs. Moving an Engii.sh class from the second flcx)r to the 
first n(K)r if no elevator goes to the second fltK>r is one example. Assistance at 
registration time may also include a referral listing of housing and inforn^arion 
on tansportation that can accomnuxJate the needs of the disiihled. Tutorial 
assista*ice is a valuable dssvi to disabled students. 

Special Services. Interpreters for the deaf and reader st-rvic es for the 
blind mighc be obtained through the Department of Vcnational Rehabilitation 
or throug h college support. Tape recorders should be available for chec knut 
for p -rso is unable to take notes in the usual manner. Nuiv taking may also be 
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based on a buddy system, in which another student makes a carbon copy of his 
or her notes or a tutor takes notes for the student. Orthopedic repair service 
can sometimes be conducted thnjugh engineering programs or through per- 
sons in the rcntrally located disabled students' office. Frequently such help can 
motivate students tc learn to care for the equipment themselves. It also works 
toward a reduction in school absences because of broken equipment. Wheel- 
chair loancrs are an asset to mobility limited students for campus transporta- 
tion; they can also scr\'c as substitute wheelchairs for those being repaired off 
campus. Mobility assii,tants — work-study students and others — tan at times 
be found to assist disabled students in transportation on campus from class to 
class. In-class adaptations of equipment may include adjustable drafting 
boards or tables that can accommodate a wheelchair, rather than desks for lab 
c lasses. The help of an occupational or physical therapist can be a valuable 
asset in the design and implementation of changjcs when these accommoda-:. 
tions arc needed, Scuh expertise can be provided on a consultant basis. Work- 
sludy students or others can provide a valuable service to disabled students by 
helping them use the cafeteria and, for the more severely handicapped, by 
helping them eat. 

De Airixa College Disabled Students Programs 

The preceding recommendations are based on identified priorities and 
priKedures experienced by personnel who have established programs. One 
such program can be found at De Anza College in Cupertino, California, 
where hundreds of disabled students enroll each year. 

Programs and services for serving the disabled were begun at De Anza 
College in 1973. An t^ncigetic program of architectural barrier removal was 
undertaken along with the emplnment of three special education specialists. 
These three, a physically handicapped oriented person, an adaptive physical 
educatu)n specialist, and a learning disability specialist, were charged with the 
rcspiinsibility oi developing programs lor the existing disabled studeru popula- 
tion and surveying the community to find out if additional disabled students 
would like to attend. A very receptive audience was found. Students enrolled 
in numbers higher than anycii^s expectations, to where the college now annu- 
ally enrnlls apprijximately 2,(M) disabled students. 

Physically Limited Program. While there are many organizational 
p.itterns that can successfully serve the needs of even a very large student pop- 
ylati<#n» the one ihat has evolved at De Anza and seems to meet the students' 
nerds is a five-program system. The coordinating hub of these is the Physi- 
cally Limited program. The thirteen full-time and many part-time stafi' 
endeavor to provide disabled students with a wide variety of services: a volun- 
tary separate registration prcness; mobility training; sfx^ech therapy; classes 
fot using on the development, of independent living skills; a course in wheel- 
chair repair; guidance and ca.eer assessment coursework for the physically 
handitapp<'d, deaf, and blind; interpreter services; counselors for the hearing- 
iuipaired; readers for the blind; academic and personal counseling; career 
counseling; and a wide range of assistive devices. These include items such as 
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Teletypewriter (TTY) for the deaf, loancr wheelchairs, an opticon, and brail- 
ling services. Also included in the Physically Limited program is one compon- 
ent that has certainly contributed grcatiy Co the size of the disabled student 
population — a fleet of vans. These vans, several of which have lifts, provide 
transportation from home to school and back for those students who, because 
of their physical limitations, arc unable to travel by more conventional means. 
It is not atypical for over 400 student trips a week to be made in order to trans- 
port students to the campus. An extension of this program, which also epito- 
mizes the college's attitude toward the disabled student, is the provision for 
driver training in a school-owned vehicle equipped for this purpose. This 
effort to help the disabled students attain the highest possible level of indepen- 
dence is consistent with the prevailing feeling that this is what the disabled 
thcmselyes desire. * 

Corrective Physical Education. A second maj n is the Correc- 
tive Physciai Education program, which provides adaptive physical education 
courses to enable students who might be unable to enroll in regular physical 
education courses to participate in an active exercise program. Staffed by four 
full-time corrective physical education instructors, the program offers swim- 
ming in the college's olympic-sized pool, wheelchair basketball, trap shooting, 
bowling, individualized exercise plans, gait training, and other courses. This 
combination of athletics and physical education affords students an opportu- 
nity to engage in competitive sports as well as to carry out an individualized 
program designed to help them attain a greater level of muscular and health 
activity. Here, as in all the special courses provided by the college, students 
have the option of enrolling in these courses or in the regular coursework pro- 
vided by the college. No effort is made to segregate the handicapped into 
special classes. 

Educational Diagnostic CHnic. The Educational Diagnostic Clinic 
has grown from .serving about thirteen learning disabled students in 1973 to 
over 3(H) each term. Focusing on the diagnostic pn>cess as a tool in the pre- 
scriptive planning of a remedial program for the adult learning disabled, the 
nine faculty in this program concentrate on individualized and small group 
clas.swork. '{'he once-held belief of special educators that learning disability 
conditions are outgrown has not proven to be true. Differentiating between 
students who, for some reason, have not learned the rending, writing, compu- 
tational, or verbal skills commensurate with their abilities and students who 
are experiencing an inability to perform at an expected grade level because of 
a neurological problem, the diagnostic staff works to effectively refer the nun- 
learning disabled but lower achieving students to other learning resource ser- 
vices and programs on campus. 

Hopc-Dc Anza. This is a program specially designed to serve the 
developmentally disabled, in which the emphasis is on providing a compre- 
hensive prevocational and vcKational sers ice for qualified students. The eight- 
memK>^T staff includes one person with the designated responsibility of analyz- 
ing the Icx al job market, coordinating the vocational training and placement 
of students, p.nd Hallowing up on employed students. The combination of 
actp.al job placement and foHow-up to ensure successful job performance and 
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satisfaction of employet and employer is seen as critical to the overall success 
of this program. 

Adaptive Geriatric Education Program. The flftii program, the 
Adaptive Geriatric Education program, provides a broad and iritegratcd pro- 
gram of educational services that focuses on the needs of the institutionaiiaed 
aged and retirement residents in the population. Emphasizing mental and 
physical health as weU as enrichment experiences, this program has been 
received enthusiastically by the convalescent and retirement home residents. 

Physiology Lab. Augmenting these programs is a physiology lab, 
located next to the Corrective Physical Education program, where students 
can be screened and tested for evidence of physical fitness and factors that 
increase the risk of heart disease. Following testing, a program of physical 
exercise is tailored to the unique needs of each student. Maintained in this 
center is some of the exercise equipment utilized by the Corrective Physical 
Education enroUees. 

Summary 

These programs have been organized into one comprehensive program 
for disabled students. While offering special classes and services, the program 
sees as its foremost goal the provision of assistance to disabled students that 
will enable them to successfully pursue the academic and career goals of their 
choice in as independent a manner as possible. 
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Expanding Educational 
Services to the 
Hearing-impaired 

Costas S. Boukouvalas 
Melvin L. Cay 

Emerging trends indicate that the luraring-impaired population with college 
potential will imrrcase tubitantiaUy. While in the past the majority of deaf and 
hearing^impaired high »chod graduates entered the world of work because 
they were unable to enter cdlege, today that trend is reversing. More and 
more deaf and bearing-impaired high scIkx^ gr^uates, as well as their par- 
enu» are realizing the bei^fttj of a college education. 

Trtncb 

Four distinct trends enforce the rise in the hearing-impaired college 
population. 

E«riy Intervenlion. One of the major difilculties of deaf and hearing- 
impaired youth is language development. Public school programs and state 
•chpois for the ckaf presendy begin that proc^ at a preschool age. These pro- 
grams of cariy intervention will help the cfcaf ami hcaring-imj^rcd reach a 
much hi^r kvel of langua^ development. 

In reporting on si^ a preschool program in North Carolina, Hiaring 
md SpmA Action Maia^im quotes ti» teacher: 'Angtc (the 1977 poster child) is 
{m>gT^ng normally for her age. £ducation4lly and socially si:^ is on the 
same tevel as her hearing peers'* (Elliott, 1977, p. 10). 

O 
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More Help for ParenU. Parents of a deaf or hearing-impaired child 
presently have access to many opportunities for locating diagnostic and evalu- 
ation facilities as well as resources to acquire the knowledge and develop the 
ikills required for the child's development. 

Emphasis on Academics, With the growth of postsecondary voca- 
tional training opportunities, schools for the deaf are beginning to reduce the 
emphasis on vocational programs and to cmphasixe the academic portion of 
the curriculum. 

Enriched Curriculum. Elementary and secondary curriculums pres- 
ently available in schools for the deaf and public school programs are enriched 
by qualified personnel in the areas of audioiogy, speech therapy, psychological 
evaluation, and counseling services. These ser\'ices greatly increase the stu- 
cknt*s college potential. 

Communication System 

The most commonly used communication system in the education of 
the hcaring-imparied is the American Sign Language (AMESLAN) and its 
variations. American Sign Language is the mother tongue of the American 
deaf. It is a dynamic, complete, and linguistically independent and legitimate 
language in and of itself It is not based on English but stands by itself as does 
any other foreign language. 

English is a foreign (or second) language to the hearing-impaired, and 
it is taught as such. Since hearing-impaired persons must be prepared to live 
in an English-speaking society, AMESLAN is adapted to the structure of the 
Ejiglish language. 

The interpreting services available to the student in college follow the 
total communication system, which incorporates appropriate aural, manual, 
and oral modes of communication. This total system ensures effective commu- 
nication with and among hearing-impaired persons. 

Developing a Comprehensive Program 

In preparing this chapter, v;e drew extensively from our direct experi- 
ence in the establishment and operation of the comprehensive program at 
Central Piedmont Community College (North Carolina). 

By ''program," we refer to a group of supportive serv ices that facilitate a 
realistic and meaningful postsecondary educational opportunity for the hear- 
ing-impaired student. At Central Piedmont Community College, these sup- 
port services have proven to be necessary and greatly beneficial to the hearing- 
impaired student. 

In developing this program, the college desired to extend its services io 
aU the citizens in its service area. This effort was initiated in 1971, long before 
the passage of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1973. The procedure fol- 
lowed in the development can be summarized as follows: (1) assessment of the 
needs within the deaf community as well as the size of the hearing population; 
(2) assessment of the characteristics and basic educational needs of the hear- 
ing'impaircd; (3) assessment of the college potential to meet these special 
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needs; (4) development and implementation of special continuing educa* 
tion classes for hearing-impaired adults; (5) in-service training for instruc- 
Cionaif supportive, and ^iniinistrative personnel; (6) modification or adap- 
tation of instructional materials to meet the needs of the hearing impaired 
students; (7) development, implementation, and evaluation of the supportive 
services. 

In 1974, Central Piedmont Community College received a grant from 
the Social and Rehabilitation Services Divison of HEW to finance a program 
for the hearing-impaired. In 1978 this grant expired, and the college is contin- 
uing the program with state funds. The North Carolina Division of Rehabili- 
tation Services is providing most of the cost for interpreting services ($500 per 
quarter per full time student). 

During this period, more than 150 hearing-impaired individuals have 
benefited from these services. Many of them have cnlcrcd into highly competi- 
tive and well paying jobs with great potential for further advancement. 

It is our feeling that the success of such a program depends on the avail- 
ability of qualified personnel, such as counselors, interpreters, and tutors, and 
on the attitude of the instructional staff toward the hearing- impaired students 
and their right to an equal educational opportunity. 

Estabiishment of Services 

The desire for community colleges to expand their services to the hear- 
ing-impaired has been primarily in response to Section 504 of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and the subsequent court rulings, A college can 
serve a hearing-impaired student under regular programs and facilities, but to 
provide an equal and meaningful educational experience it must make avail- 
able the necessary support services. The best and most concise publication on 
the subject, which can become a guide for any college plannfng to expand ser- 
^ vices to the hearing-impaired, is PnncipUs Basic to the Eslabluhnient of Postsecond- 
cry Education for LkaJ Students (Stuckiess, 1973), 

Program oranizcrs must understand that "the relatively low incidence 
of deafness means that an educational program must serve a relatively wide 
geographical area in order to have a suffic ient number of candidates for whom 
such education is appropriate" (Brill, 1974, p. 213). In addition, it is impor- 
tant that the college have a sufficient number of students; a college may need 
the same number of personnel for ten hraring-impaix *d as for fifteen nonhandi- 
capped students. 

In the area of social development, we mii^t T^i^^t Helen Keller's state- 
ment that "deafness sepa^-ates people from pet-'plc" and that a small number of 
hearing- impaired students will find themse^ .es in isolation, A larger number of 
hearing-impaired students will tend to develop a community of their own, which 
may be the setting in which personal and social development can take place. 

The number of hearing-impaired students that may be considered a 
"critical mass'' may depend on the size of the institution, the number of pro- 
grams or areas of study, the frequency and number of student activities mean- 
ingfully open to hearing-impaired students, and the number of activities and 
events designed primarily for the deaf. 

ERLC 
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The nature of the imtiUition ami the extent to which it can accommo- 
date tiu^ hearing-impaired student are important to the program. College that 
serve this specific population must have a strong remedial studies program, 
allow fk^bility in time toward work completion, and have a highly studcnt- 
c»icnted instructional staff. Individualization and self-pacing of instruction 
provide an icfeal environment in which the hcaring-impau^ can study. 

In areas where ti» college may not be to provide the rccom- 
c^emfed services, arran^ments should be made for them to be provided by 
community agencies. Instruction in manual communication for students and 
staff must be provided if the college does not already have such a service. 

Support Services 

Numerous services can be used to help the hearingMmpaired student. 
Counseling Services. Counseling is the most import:int service com- 
ponent in any program that serves deaf students. The counselor must be the 
centra' fgure in the student's development and must be aware of the student's 
programs and activities. The counselor is involved in personal, social, voca- 
tional, and academic counseling and must be the main referral point for other 
services. Thus the counselor becomes the coordinator of the student's educa- 
tional experience, A counselor of hearing-impaired students must have a full 
understanding of the condition of deafness and of the psychology of the deaf, 
and be fuUy competent at communicating in sign language. 

It is usually reported that writing can be used as one form of communi- 
cation, but *Svriting is definitely a less cficctive mode of communication, but it 
does provide a common basis of understanding. This means of counseling 
should be strictly limited to obtaining information so the counselor can make 
an appropriate referral to a counselor who is trained to work with the deaf 
[student]" (Wells, 1978, p, 19). 

Counseling of the deaf in a community college is not only information- 
getting and referral but also involves intense and emotional personal, social, 
and academic situations that render communication by writing simply impos- 
sible. Thus, if we arc committed to serving the hearing-impaired meaningfully 
in our community colleges, we must provide a counselor who is competent in 
the communication system of the hearing-impaired. 

Interpreting Services. An interpreter must be assigned to all classes in 
which a hearing-impaired student is enrolled- The interpreter will transform 
the spoken word into the language of signs and, conversely, signs into the 
spoken word. The interpreter is required to be skilled in expressive and 
reverse interpreting. In selecting and scheduling an interpreter, the coordina- 
tor of these services must have an understanding of the interpreter's skills and 
abilities. Classes range from show-and-tell to those requiring interpreting 
speed and concentration. The coordinator of these services must match the 
nature of the class with the skills of the interpreter- 
Note Taking Services. The student's dependence on visual communi- 
cation docs not permit note taking. The student must focus all his attention on 
observing the interpreter and the instructor. Note taking services are provided 
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to assisf the student in c^iaining clear and detailed documentation of the class 
contents for future reference. Note takers can be recruited from the class by 
the hearing-impaired student as volunteers or with compensation. The stu- 
cknt supplies the self-carboned note taking pads. 

Alternatives to nott taking, although not equally effective, include 
copying notes taken by other class members, obtaining and copying the 
instructor's notes, if available, and using tape record rs for the later transcrip- 
tion of notes. 

Tutorial Services. Tutorial services arc provided as a supplement to 
regular class work and not in place of class attendance. Any student receiving 
tutorial services must attend classes regularly and avoid absenteeism, it is 
recommended that the student report any academic problem to the counselor, 
who, after assisting and providing the necessary guidance Co the student, will 
refer the student for tutorial assistance. 

Tutorial services are an imp>ortant component in a program for (he 
hcaring'impairrd, especially when the hearing-impaired are fully integrated 
with the hearing population of the college. 

Benefits 

If we concede that a great part of the deaf individual's problem in 
adjusting to society is that society doi-s not understand deafness, the 
kind of expcTience that deaf students are providing the hearing student 
body should have a beneficial t^ilvct on at least that segment of the hear- 
ing population. If these hearing college graduaC*?s go on to positions of 
responsible leadership in the community, we should reasonably expect 
them to carry with them a much mure positive attitude about deaf pi-o- 
pie and their capabilities (Lowell, 1976, p. 310), 

In this paragraph Lowell expresses a concern that is frequently 
ignored. We develop programs and services to serve the handicapped student, 
but the benefits derived by the institution, its hearing students, and the com- 
munity in general are also numerous: many curriculum mcxiifications insti- 
tuted to accommodate the hearing-impaired student have greatly benefited the 
hearing student, instructional approaches developed for the hearing-impaired 
have been very beneficial to other disadvantaged students, many hearing stu- 
dents enter into careers related to deafness, and large numbers of hearing stu- 
dents express interest and enroll in sign language classes. 

Therefore, the holders of the '^positions of responsihL- leadership" 
that Lowell refers to may be future counselors, dcKtors, lawyers, business- 
men, community workers, teachers, or parents of deaf chikiren, or they 
may themselves be deaf. Thus, the bi-nefits of expanding our services to the 
hearing impaired do not end with the graduation of these students. The long- 
range and usually ignored lK*nefits will continue to influence those directly 
involved and will provide for an understanding so< iety and equal opportuni- 
ties for all. 
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Paraprofessionals in 
Exceptional Student Settings 

Grace Hodgson 



There is an urgent national need to provide quality cklivcry of appropriate 
educational servicet to all exceptional students (Burke, 1976; Harvey, 1976; 
Martin, 1976; Scattkr, 1976). Hie Congress and state legislatures have been 
i-esponding to this need with a number of laws, regulations, and funded pro- 
grams (Irvin, 1976; Jonn, 1976; Melcher, 1976). 

In the publk schools, paraprofessionals (aides, teacher assistants, asso- 
ciates, and technicians) have been introduced as one response 4o the need for 
more and better senrices for handicapped or exceptional stucfents. During the 
past decade paraprofessionals have been incorporated in a large proportion of 
the exce}Hional student education programs across the country, and tl^ num* 
ber of paraprofessionals in exceptional student classrooms is expanding 
rapidly. The results of two surveys conducted by tl^ New Careers Training 
Laboratory recorded approximately 27,000 paraprofessionals in public school 
programs for the handicapped in 1973 and approximately 46,000 in 1976, an 
increase of 70 pen^nt (Pickett, 1977). 

Pantprofessionals have a much longer history in institutions for mental 
health patients and mentally retarded inviduals, where they have been utilized 
as cottage parents, trainers, programmers, therapists* and teachers (Fafard, 
1977; Reid and Johnson, 1978), 

Rdlti of Faraprnfffiioiwils 

There are aInK>t^ as many job descriptions for paraprofessionals as 
there are exceptional education settings. Yet, in spite of the lack of uniformity 
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of roles and rcspomibilitici, tl^re is a discernabJe trend toward paraprofc^onals 
being trained and utili^d to work directly with handicapped students. The new 
laws, rules, and regulations have brought about increased demand* on teach- 
ers of handicapped individurUs to provide a fdanncd sequence of instruction 
for each handicapped student. As the demands increase, such educational 
institutions have turned more and more to utilizing paraprofessionais to help 
meet the nerds of individual students, 

Fafard (1977) has documented a gradual change in the roles expected of 
parap ofessionals away from clerical tasks and lunchroom and playground moni- 
toring to providing the teacher with instructional assistance. Thedcgrec to which 
paraprofessionais participate in planning for and instructing handia4)ped stu- 
dents varies widely. However, it is clear that the major responsibilities of spe- 
cial education paraprofessionais are now instruction-rclated functions that are 
aimed at helping to ensure quality service delivery. Quality demands that a 
close examination be made of the kinds of training paraprofessionais receive. 

Development of the CASE Program 

In 1973, the Federal Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH), 
Division of Personnel Pr^rparation, elected to fund a training program for the 
preparation of paraprofessionais to work with handicapped students. That 
first paraprofessional training program was the Career Associate in Special 
Education (CASE) program at Santa Fe Community College in Gainesville, 
Florida. Since that time, the number of paraprofessional training programs 
sponsored by BEH has grown considerably, and over the last several years the 
training of paraprofessionais has received priority emphasis in the BEH Divi- 
sion of Personnel Preparation. 

The Case program was developed as a one-year or three-term prescr- 
vice certificate program. A student entering the CASE program may select a 
one-year training program to earn a career associate in special education ccni- 
fic ate or may continue a second year of academic studies and earn an associate 
of arts degree. The Santa Fe graduates are then eligible to apply to the college 
or university of their choice to complete requirements for a bachelor of arts 
degree in special education. 

Pracfica 

The CASE program places a strong emphasis on practica. During each 
of the three terms, students attend practica two days a week in an exceptional 
student setting. The students arc given a variety of experiences in their three 
practica. The variety provides students with an opportunity to select the type 
of setting in which they would eventually like to work. In addition, experience 
in a number of types of classrooms allows students flexibility when there are 
job decisions to be made, since the students have learned to function in three 
types of exceptional student settings, Practica sites include public school pn> 
grams for almost every exceptionality, a preschool run by the Association for 
Retarded Citizens, a state institution for severely and profoundly retarded 
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individuab, a residential children's mental health unit in a teaching hos^tal, a 
community college work exploration program, private schools fbr learning 
disabled students, group living homes, and sheltered workshops. Certified 
directing teachers are available at all sites except the group homes. 

A number of intermediate steps are important before placing individ- 
ual students in practica sites. Careful consideration is given to the case stu- 
dent, the type of setting, and thf directing teacher before finalizing the place- 
ment. CASE students have a month of classes before attending their first prac- 
tica, and 'he staff assess the present abilities and interests of the students dur- 
ing those few weeks. In addition, a number of field trips are conducted to 
exceptional student settings during that first month. The field trips allow 
CASE students to gain ideas about the types of settings in which they would 
like to participate. 

The Office of Exceptional Student Education in the local public schools 
is contacted in order to make specific requests for directing teachers and to ask 
for suggestions for the required number of placements of each setting desired 
in ihe public schools. After clearing the placement with the principals of 
schools and directors of other agencies, the directing teachers arc contacted 
and the specifics are explained. Several incentives are offered to the directing 
teachers. First, they are asked to complete only one evaluation form on the 
students, although some teachers also like to do a midterm evaluation. Sec- 
ond, all directuij^ teachers arc provided a tuition waiver for a course of their 
choosing at Santa Fe Community College. In addition, those directing teach- 
ers in the public schools receive inservice credits. One of the best incentives for 
the directing teachers now is their experiences with, or knowledge of, past 
CASE students. Teachers often request a CASE practicum student. 

Before a practicum experience beings, the CASE student, the directing 
teachers, and the CASE supervisor sign a contract, which stipulates a close 
monitoring of appropriate work habits such as punctuality and appropriate 
dress. Experience has sho- n that students need to realize the value of being 
reliable and dependable, ..^rcforc the contract was instituted, and one quar- 
ter of the practicum grade depends on the CASE student employing such work 
ethics as callmg the directing teacher before any tardiness or absence. The stu- 
dents are also made aware of other work ethics on which the directing teacher 
will be evaluating them. The evaluation form used by the directing teacher 
reflects the appropriate use of interpersonal relationships, such as using proper 
language, following appropriate lines of authority, and respecting confidenti- 
ality. This evaluation also represents a quarter of the student's grade. 

CASE students are taught how to pinpoint the specific behaviors of 
exceptional students that need development. They are also taught how to 
gather data on that pinpoint and how to record the data on a chait. Charts on 
two behaviors arc required in each practicum. The student thus has evidence 
of having pin|>ointed and obtained objective data on specific behaviors and 
possibly of having influenced changes in that behavior. 

The students are observed by CASE staff members in their practica at 
least bi-weekly. The frequent visits have contributed to maintaining excellent 
relationships with directing teachers. Each CASE su[>ervisor gives regular 
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feedback to the studenU on their performarK^ in the filed ai wcU as sugges- 
tiom regarding ipccific lituations. The dose and intimate supervision has 
been beneficial in the d^elc^ment of student skills. The practica giw students 
a first-hand opportunity to observe, experience, guid pr^tice the concepts 
being taught in their other OHirses, and the direct relationship of tSx two is 
stressed. 

Cias«rofii StucUcs 

Thcfc arc two categories of classes in the academic aspect of the CASE 
curriculum. The first category consists of core courses cksigned to relate spe- 
cifically to the knowledge and skills that students need to function as parapro- 
fessionals in exceptional student settings. The second category includes 
cognate basic college courses, which are selected to help ensure that a special 
education paraprofcssional will have a breadth of knowledge about human 
processes, basic matl^matics, and communicadon skills. 

The core courses include orientation to various excepcionalities, behav- 
ior management tlm^ries and techniques, methods and materials appropriate 
for various exceptionalities, observing and charting skUis, the use of audiovis^ 
ual equipment, an overview of first*aid techniques, child abuse indicators, 
empSoyment skills, and seminar time to discuss aspects of practica. All these 
varied topics arc actually included in four regular cour&es and two seminars. 
One course provides an overview of handicapping conditions, another conccn- 
trates on behavior management, a third deals with methods and materials that 
are appropriate for use with exceptional students who are categorized as 
u.ildly handicapped, a fourth concentrates on materials and techniques for 
working with students whose handicappirib conditions arc more involved. The 
two seminar courses include the other toJcs. The seminar courses meet three 
times a week lor a month until practicjymi begins and thereafter only once a 
week. 

All the CASE core courses are competency-based. At the beginning of 
each term, CASE students receive a set of all of the competencies that they will 
be required to attain during the course. Included with those competencies are 
notations as to how student competence will be evaluated and a listing of 
developmental activities that will assist students in gaining competence. Thus 
there arc no mysteries for the CASE student about what is expected in order to 
successfully complete the program. CASE competencies were originally text- 
centered. However, a more comprehensive set of competencies is attained 
when a lattice is developed containing the essentials of the course topics. The 
first tevel of the lattice contains the most general topic areas to be covered in 
the course. These general areas are then each subdivided into more specific 
subtopic areas, and the process is repeated on a third lattice level. The lattice 
gives the course developer a comprehensive overview of the material to be 
mastered by the sudents. Specific competencies or instructional ofajecti%es are 
easily developed from the third level of the lattice. After each competency and 
evaluation method is listed, any materials and sources that rebte to the com- 
petency are included as developmental acitivities for the students and the 
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instructor Page and chapter notationa from {he text currently being used arc 
included in the developmental activities whenever appropriate. When a new 
text is chosen, ^ppropoiate citations from the new text can be. added to the 
competency developmental activities. The field of handicapped education is 
changing rapidly because of new ideas, movements, and laws; but because of 
its generic nature, the structure of the lattice should not change much. SpeciHc 
competencies arc regularly added, deleted, or changed as they are field tested. 
They arc also updated to reflect current needs in the area of exceptional stu- 
dent education. 

Cooperation with the University 

A unique aspect of the CASE program iss a working relationship with 
the department of special education at the University of Florida, which is also 
located in Gainesville. CASE staff prepare presentations that ar^ designed to 
instruct University of Florida students in the utilization of paraprofessionals in 
exceptional student classrooms. The University of Florida students are given 
information on how they can efiettively hire, assign, and utilize paraprofes- 
sionals. Another cooperative arrangement is the dual placement of CASE and 
University of Florida praciicum students when possible and practical to do so. 
Assigning a CASE student tu ihe same classroam as a University of Florida 
intern allows the University of Florida student to obtain supervised practice in 
the utilization of a paraprofessional. Another bonus of the working relation- 
ship with the University of Florida is the use of doctoral students as instructors 
and practicum supervisors on the CASE staff. The doctoral students gain 
experience in college teaching and practicum supervision, and the CASE pro- 
gram gains instructors who are current in their knowledge of research and 
materials and show initiative in sharing their experiences. 

inservice 

Sunbnd, a large residential facility for retarded p<Tsons, is located in 
Gainesville. Broad educational and rehabilitative serv^ices are provided for 
clients at this center, which is run by the State Department uf Health and 
Rehabilitative Services, Several hundred paraprufessionals are employed 
there as cottage parents, Ix-havior programming asscxiates, jtrsident training 
instructors, teaching aiisistants, and the like. Many of thos^^p^raprofessionals 
have had r. formal training in the appropriate handling ind training of the 
institution [Kipulation, I 

CASE stall go to the Sunland campus and teach a't'ore CASE course 
each term for Sunland p^araprofes.^.ionals. A practicum course is also DfTered, 
in which the placements are in their regular job assignments. The paraprofes- 
sionals determine projects to complete with their own students, and receive the 
same supervision, plus periodic seminars, as n-gular CASE students. 

The m-service courses are oHered for community .college credit, and 
the course ri*quirements are the simie as or similar to those requiretl in the pre- 
S4'rvice program. The institution also gives a nuniber of in si-rvice workshops 
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for the paraprofcssionals. However, the CASE courses ofTcr them a consistent, 
sequential, credit producing program of instrucsicn that is quite different from 
tfae compuUory workshops, 

EvaluaUon 

Total program evaluation is conducted through a discrepancy evalua- 
tion model. AH current aspects of the program have been incorporated inic 
this format, which compares actual performance with a standard of what 
sliould be. The standards are derived from a comprehensive design of the total 
program. The design is a graphic representation of all the functional interde- 
pcndencics of the program activities. General evaluation concerns and specific 
questions are developed from the program design, and instruments are devel- 
oped Co collect data relevant to the evaluation concerns and questions. The 
^suiting collection of instruments allows the staff to examine performance sys- 
tematitaiiy and then compare it with the design to determine to what extent 
discrepancies exist (Yavorsky, 1975). Discrepancies that are discovered are 
usid as indicators for changes in curriculum. 

CASE stafT have developed a number of Lickert scale evaluation 
instruments in keeping with the discrepancy evaluation model. Courses, 
guest lectures, practica, dual placement, the overall program, and graduate 
and employer folkm-up arc all evaluated with rating scales. As discrepancies 
are discovered between the program pcTformance and the program design, 
changes are insfituted in the program. The changes may be major, as when a 
new course h added, or minor, as when one section of competencies is altered, 

Evaluation of CASE student ^x-rformance is integrated into each area 
of the project. The expected outcomes for the students in each of the excep- 
tional student education courses facilitates this evaluation. For these courses, 
the most immediate evaluation is whether or not students can demonstrate the 
expected cumpc^tencies. Instructors and practicum supervisors rate students 
on their written and verbal answers as well as on their physical demonstrations 
uf cornfK'terue. 1 he data on specific behaviors in each practicum are UM'd to 
evaluate t>oth the eiiectiveness of the student atyS the effectiveness of the 
C:ASE curriculum in developing skills Jii mtf^ with social and academic 
tx'havicK's. 

The CASE stall utilize several means for insuring that the curriculum 
reilects the roles and reponsibilities exfXH ted of pa^professionais in excep- 
tional student settings. One method is to survey both directing teachers and 
other feai hers in the field oi exceptional student education to discover how 
paraprolessiunals are used and to identify the skills teachers desire in parapro- 
fessionals. 1 he types of curricular activities in which the practicum students 
engage are tabulated un a student self-report form. Following each practicum 
day, the C'ASE students record (he size of the groups with which they were 
working, the tyfK* of activities in which they were engaged; and any vital infor- 
mation about the materials, reinforcement, or behavior nKniagement tech- 
nicjues employed. The tyfH- of setting, the staff available in the setting, and 
numl>ers and nges of handicapped students in the classroom are also tabulated 
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on ihe self-report fonn. Data from the seli^report forms air then summarized 
and ubulated in a manner that gives CASE staff valuayc training in forma- 
timi, such as the types of curriculums paraprofi^onals art using with various 
exttpcionalieies and the group size paraprofessionals arc expected to vfork with 
in the dlflerent settings. 

Advisory Board 

CASE has a t\%^Ivc-nwrabcr advisory board. Included in the member- 
ship arc representatives of the Florida Bureau of Education for Exceptional 
Stu^nts, publk and private agencies, instructional staff, and supervisory per- 
sonnel, e«^ having some aflliiation with exceptional child education. CASE 
staff meet with the advisory board twice cac!i year to update the board on cur- 
ent and plani^ activities of the CASE prc^gram. Following the presentation, 
the board members are given time to discuss among themselves aspects of the 
program. Board members then provide CASE staff with input on die ongoing 
program, make recommendations for progiam alterations, and engage in 
planning for the future needs of the paraprofessional staff. The benefits 
derived from convening the advisory boanj go beyond the valuable input from 
the exceptional education community. The program receives heightened visi- 
bility, and, as a result, students arc referred to the program by members of the 
advisory board and their colleagues. In addition, teachers and administrators 
seek out CASE graduates when openings are available. 

■\ — _ 

Dissemination 

CASE stair consider the sharing of ideas and curriculums to be impera- 
tive to the development of their own and other paraprofessional training pro- 
grams. Particulars of the CASE program, surii as course outlines, modules, 
competencies, evalulion instruments, reference lists, lattices, and develop- 
mental activities, are distributed to other programs involved in or planning to 
be involved in training paraprofessionals for exceptional student settings. 
Many learn about the CASE program through several dissemination sources 
within the BEH Division of Personnel Preparation. In addition, presentations 
of various aspects of the program are made to local, state, and national 
organizations. The inicraction at conferences with staff members from other 
programs has also been invaluable in the ongoing development of the CASE 
program. 

In summary, the training of paraprofessionals for working with handi- 
capped students has been a success. There are always more requests for CASE 
graduates than the program can provide. 
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Reentry Education Revisited: 
Theory and Practice 

Virginia Lockhart 



In past years, the concept of reentry education has been endorsed by many 
educators interested in exjJoring new directions toward educating the masses. 
Priocipally^ these new directions have been to offer more intensive educational 
and social services Co educationally disadvantaged persons, including women, 
nunoriti«, the poor, the elderly, and the physically disabled. These new stu- 
dents brought with them special needs; and college campuses acrcm the nation 
responded by providing specialized counseling, <tevelopmcntaI education, 
health care, consumer education, and self-con(xpt development. In support of 
the movement to strve this new clientele, local, state and federal educational 
agencies provided financial assistance to worthy college programs that 
addressed the needs of this diverse population. 

Hiitofy 

The De Anza Community College Reentry Educational program in 
Cupertino, California came into existence during he summer of 1970 as a 
r»ult of a Conwmer-Homemaking Education short course, Learn More— 
Spend Less. The purposes of this course were to recruit adult women from the 
community who had limited educational backgrounds in order to introduce 
tl»m to the college, its function, and its services and in order to determine 
how the college could best be adapted to serve their special educational needs. 
The intentkm was to plan an educational program that would address these 
needs. Twenty-nine women students frcra the community completed a scries 
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of five raommg sessions in thb course. A plan for implementing a complete 
educational program was developed asuii^itiated in the fall of 1970. This pro- 
grammed curriculum included courses in Consumer Education, Guidance, 
and Ethnic Studies. The program was financially supported through funds 
provided by the Vocational Education Act of 1965, part F. The entidcment 
was used for student's books, fees, childcarc, clerical assistance, and supplies. 
Instructional salaries were paid by the college. 

Expansion by Need. In the 1971-72 academic year the project grew 
rapidly, with a total of 106 students cnroUcd in the blocked curriculum. A 
child development center was established in conjunction with the county head- 
start program. A community advisory board consisting of members from busi- 
ness, industry, social service agencies, and the community was constituted. 
In 1973-74 the project's blcckcd curriculum was expanded, and the support 
service unit was established. The blocked curriculum included courses in gen- 
eral mathematics, language arts, sociology, psychology, parent education, 
science, and career guidance. Consumer education continued to be empha- 
sized. Evaluations indicated that students needed and wanted such informa- 
tion. 

National ModcL Assisted through funds provided by the Migher 
Education Act of 1965, supportive services in counseling and guidance were 
intensified. These components appeared to be paramount in keeping student 
attrition at a low level. The project gained fame and was replicated through 
Tide I funds throughout the state of California. It was a model for the state 
and became a model for innovative education. It was introduced into the con- 
grcssional records by Congressman Charles S. Gubser on May 22, 1974. Dru 
Anderson (1974) in an article written (or American Education Magaztm, captured 
the spirit of the reentry program, its students, its staff, and its philosophy. She 
stated that WREP (formerly called Women's Reentry Educational program) 
was turning out a new breed of consumer, one who considered the acquisition 
of education equally important to the acquisition of goods and services. She 
hailed the program's success in assisting many women to maximize their 
potential, thus providing a vehicle by which they could enicr the mainstream 
of academic life and society. 

Reentry Today 

The program stili operates in much the sarne manner as it did origi- 
nally. It senes approximately three hundred students yearly — cur.ently enrol- 
led students in the blocked curriculum and those who have completed it. One 
component of the program, Women in Transition, primarily services women 
with a limited structured blcKked curriculum of social science, guidance, and 
physical education. Another component stresses consumer education and 
serves both men and women with a highly structured blocked curriculum of 
general education courses. Throughout the total program student supportive 
services are emphasized, since the goal is to assist the reentry student in attain- 
ing at least two or three quarters of successful matriculation. This is accom- 
plished by eliminating as many artificial barriers as fx)ssible. Special counsel- 
ing, orientation, and registration are provided to ease access, 
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P^rrsonal contact is established between the reentry staff and the pro- 
spective student. Individuals contemplating a return to school often need extra 
iupport, encouragement, and some indication that the educational system can 
provide an interpersonal environment. Many prospective students have 
turned their backs on education as a vehicle by which they can make changes 
in their lives. Too often the institution is perceived as a place of isolation from 
and apathy toward individual circumstances. This is especially true for per- 
sons who have been removed from formal education for a number of years, or 
who have never been exposed to higher education. For these reasons personal 
contact is important before the student's actual enrollment in the program. 
Institutional personnel must show that they believe in the value of education 
and empathize with the student's personal circuniNtances. Caring personnel 
arc the key to any recruitment elTort. 

Services: A Crucial Eiement 

SuppK)rtive services are crucial to any human service program, and 
they determine how long students stay with the college. For this reason, the De 
Anza program has developed a supportive system that includes a Child Devel- 
opment Center, a social service team, and a structured counseling program. 
Ail units of the system are interdependent for successful operation. 

Parents and Children. The Child Development Center serves pre- 
school children of parents in both blocked curriculums during the hours they 
arc in class. This developmental program has a Montessori-based curriculum 
and stresses the involvement of the parent in the child's learning. Develop- 
mental parent educational classes are a part of the bkx ked curriculum and are 
required for all student-parents who utilize the services of the center. A consu- 
mer nutrition program is provided for both parent and child. In 1977 a s[>ecial 
preschool nutritional education project was conducted in conjunction with the 
campus department of ct)nsumer and homemaking education. Parents and 
children were introduced to new concepts of preschool nutrition and money 
saving techniques for meal preparation. This project originated out of the stu- 
dents* expressed need for more information on quick and low-cost meal prcpa- 
I ation. Many felt that the added burden of school left thorn little time to spend 
in the kitchen. 

Resource and Referral. The sinial service team, an important com- 
ponent of reentry, assists both parents and nonparent students with orienta- 
tion, registration, and referrals to campus, community, and private agencies. 
In order to facilitate problem solving, a close liaison is maintained betwven the 
team, each agency, college counselors, instructors, and the reentr-y student. 
Many students have problems with housing, health, childcare, welfare, finan- 
cial aid, tutorial assistance, and educational disabilities. Generally they lac k 
knowledge of the available resourres, It is this iearn's responsibility to sort out 
community and campus resources, make the proper referrals, and engage in 
foilow-up of the student. In the c asc of an ill student, team members might 
make home visits in order to assist an individual in keeping up with missed 
ciasswork; they might escort a student to court during a dillRuh divorce pro- 
ceeding; they might accompany a student to the wcliare department; they 
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might provide crisis intervention; or they might provide a listening ear. And 
though the unit's active involvement in the community, it also functions as a 
recruitment vehicle. The social service assistants arc specially trained former 
reentry students who arc intimately aware of the problems reentry students 
face. 

Specialised Counseling. No reentry program is successful if its coun- 
seling program relies exclusively on traditional academic counseling mediods. 
Rarely does the reentry student know what he or she wants from the educa- 
tional institution. In fact, most do not know what it offers. Specifically, reen- 
try counselors must possess the ability to deal with the special psychological 
dynamics that surround these students. For the sake of independence and self- 
sufficiency, counseling must first foster interdepcndency among the group - 
an approach that facilitates cohesiveness and cooperation. For this reason the 
group is kept -intact" for a period of time. The students learn from 'one 
another. Each student has survival skills that can be shared with others. 

The reentry process can be categorized by the stages of development 
through which the student passes. The counselor must be able to identify these 
stages and respond accordingly (Lockhard and Cajiscy, p. 1973. p. 21). The 
fsrst stage can be categorized by the intensive anxiety felt by the student, and 
personal contact with and immediate access to the reentry counseling staff arc 
imperative. The students also need the security of a group. The counseling 
staff and group must help the student clarify his or her intentions and elimi- 
nate the "fear-of- failure" syndrome. This is a proces.s of developing identity. It 
is usually at this stage that many students reject traditional education if they 
are not i-eached through specialized counseling techniques. They often believe 
that there is no place for them in an educational arena. 

The second stage is identified by the student's beginning consciousness 
of the total group. The student realizes that there are others who are experien- 
cing similar traumas of adjustment. The counselor is the chxf facilitator of this 
realization by encouraging students to discuss their fears freely, a technique 
used in may therapy groups. The student eventually solicits support fi-om 
other group members, and the counselor facilitates the initial "coming 
together." Group interdependence plays an integral role in helping students 
overcome the difficulties associated with blending their academic and social 
being. 

By the third stage, the student has developed strength and is aware of 
the power and self-confidence that he or she and the group have attained. The 
counseling stafl has provided an ciTective model, and it is at this f>oint that the 
counselor prepares the student for the eventual break from the program. This 
general process takes from one to four quarters, depending on the individual 
student (Lockhart and Cassey, 197:?, p. 21). 

Instruction 

Instruction piays a key role in the .succe-ss of the reentry student. 
Instructors must be flexible enough to accommodate all manner of interrup- 
tions in the traditional methods of teaching, and in order to facilitate concept 
development, .hey must be ready to pull from a reserve of instructional tech- 
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niqucs. They must believe that their subject matter can be taught to a ""babe in 
arras" and must be ready to modify their usual methods while stiii demanding 
cxcelicncc. • 

In the Dc Anra program, the concept of subjectivity versus objectivity 
is reinforced throughout the first-quarter blocked curriculum. The reentry 
student has previously been ''closeted^ and comes to the classroom with a set of 
preconceived notions. The student must learn to objectify before true learning 
can take place. She or he must realize that 'Svhile I might not agree with theory 
X, I must be able to understand it if I am to succeed." It is this challenge that 
the instructor must accept. 

Evaluation: From Here to Where 

The program stafT has al vays believed that changes should be based on 
need. Need can only be dctrrmincd through assessment, and evaluation 
should serve only as a means fr r deter nining success. Decisions must be based 
on program evaluation. The blocked curriculum and supportive services are 
evaluated annually by the participants. Program changes are based on these 
evaluations. Generally, there is a high positive response from students as to 
the quality of instruction, course organization, and benefits. In conjunction 
with the Center for Adult Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
a discrepancy evaluation was developed and administered in 1977. Percf^p- 
tions regarding program goals, objectives, practices, and progam emphasis 
were highly correlated between present and past participants, program staiT, 
faculty, administrators, and advisory board members. Present students 
tended to place a higher value on job preparation than either faculty or past 
students, thereby indicating changes in the student profile. Past students 
tended to place more value on self-concept development and self-awareness 
(Mezirow, 1977). For this reason, more intensified cftbrts have been directed 
toward career education. 

Currently one of the goals of reentry education is to assist students in 
problems relating to their role as consumers. In addition to the formalized 
consumer education courses offered, seminars, lectures, and workshops deal- 
ing with this subject arc also offered in an attempt to help students make better 
personal and social decisions relating to their involvement in the marketplace. 
Students completing the course on buying skills, techniques, and alternatives 
were tested for their awareness and skills in consumer purchasing. When com- 
pared with Psychology lA students who were administered the same test, the 
reentry consumer education participants scored demonstrably higher in their 
mean scores with a t-tcst significance level of 0.05 (Lockhard, 1978; p. 10). 
Consumer education will continue to Im included in the program until there is 
evidence that it is no longer needed. 

The Future 

It is hard to determine the fate of reentry education in a period of eco- 
nomic uncertainty surnjunding education. Rippi^ and Roucche (1977; p. 55) 
note that reduced funding will certainly have an impact on special programs 
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aimed at nontradjtional ttudcnts. They believe that because special popula- 
tions of studcnu require ^ministrators and faculty to intcn^fy their efforts, 
the added burden of reduced funds will escalate a return to selective admis- 
sion. The temptation is to curtail open ^xess. Recruitment of nontraditional 
stuifcnts may be reduced. 

For many wto work with nontraditional students, it has imkcd been 
refreshing to »c students move from a place of alienation and isolation to 
become viable ami productive individuab who are concerned about the state 
of society. Rippey and Roueche (1977, p. 58) ask: 

Does it make sense to provide access only for those who need it less? 
What arc the costs to society of assisting the students most who need it 
least? Community colleges would be well-advised to carefully address 
these quc^^tions prior to dismanding their recruitment of nontraditional 
students .... There is new evidence that students with the greatest 
deficiencies learn the most .... To redutx educational support now is 
to close off doors to our citizens who currently have no foreseeable 
options. 

In education today, and particularly in community colleges, nontradi- 
tional students appear to be the traditional. But this has not always been the 
case. History reveals that formalized education has always been selective. 
American education has changed history in the past few years. Let us hope 
that we in higher education do not return to traditional practices of education 
for the select few. It may be that when we educate one nontraditional individ- 
ual the sphere of infiuence widens to a whole family, to a community, and uius 
to society at large. The resulting benefits may be far more than we can visualize. 
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FACET: Making Something 
Happen for Women 

Alison Y. Caughman 



As a result of legal action taken during the late 1960s and early 1970s, educa- 
tional and cuiploymcnt barriers u fair and equal treatment for women are 
now dearly against the law. The news media and popular literature regularly 
tell of women who have reached the top in this or that profession. Yet equal 
access remains an elusive, even unattainable goal for most women. Bureau of 
Labor statistics continue to indicate that full-time female workers cam only 57 
percent of the 'wages of their male counterparts. TTut trudian mmings of womm 
with /iv€jy€ars of coliig€ are about equal U) ihe median earnings of men who hai^ dropped 
out of high S£hooL 

Segregation of the Sexes 

How can such inequities in pay continue when there exists powerful 
legislation that makes discrimination on the basis of sex illegal? There is in this 
country a de facto segregation of the sexes that serves to perpetuate the exist- 
ing employment pattern: two out of every three women workers today arc in 
sales, service, allied health, or clerical work, all of which are relatively low^ 
paying occupations. Men, moreover, tend to shun these fields. Sixty-three 
percent of service workers, 69 percent of retail sales clerks, 72 percent of health 
techniciari, and 77 percent of clerical workers are women. 

An analysis of the enrollment patterns in community and technical col- 
leges shows that these institutions tend to reflect and perpetuate the situation. 
Such a study was conducted recently at Trident Technical College in Charles- 
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ton, South Carolina, and it showed that fully Swo-ihirds of the associaic degree 
and cUplonia programs ofTcrcd had enrollments that averaged cither 96 per- 
cent male or 96 percent female. The •*femaie programs" were in office cKcupa- 
tions and allied liealth, and the "male programs" were in the engineering and 
industrial technologies. In response to this imbalance, the college decided to 
embrace a practical philosophy of providing specialized programs and services 
to encourage and suppon women entering and enrolled in no n traditional pro- 
grams* 

Careful Planning Yields Results 

In 1976 the Trident Technical College placement office becam-* aware 
that industries in the area were interested in hiring women with degrees in 
engineering technology, A search for women to refer to industry revealed that 
there had been few female graduates and only a small number were currently 
enrolled in engineering technology. At the same time, the college realized that 
enrollment in engineering technology had declined to a new low. These two 
facts led to a planning committee being formed to explore ways to attract 
women into engineering technology. The committee worked on the assump- 
tion that engineering technology would ofl'er women well-paying jobs with a 
future and that there were many women who would find the area challenging. 
The committee was composed of engineering technology faculty, counselors, 
placement and devcfopment staff, and others who were simply interested in 
promoting the idea of women in engineering technology. All areas of the col- 
lege were involved in the planning; which seems to have been one of the major 
reasons for its success. The committee talked to local businesses and indus- 
tries and other educational institutions to get direction on how to interest 
and prepare women for engineering technology. It found .some specialized 
projects at Purdue and Georgia Tech, but could not find a prototype in any 
two-year college. As the planning took focus, it developed into the idea of 
FACET; Female Access fo Careers in Engineering Technology, A formal pro- 
pf>sal was written and funded for $67,000 by the Stale Department of Voca- 
tional Education. 

In order to get women intea-sted in and aware of the career opportuni- 
ties in engineering technology, the Public Information Office of Trident Tech- 
nical College planned and conductt*d a concentraled and comprehensive 
public awareness program about FACET in the community. This effort 
emphasized the desirability of engineering technology as a career choice for 
women by sptitiighting local women already wu>f|Ling m the field. It was no 
easy task to find ??uch role models, but a few did e^, and they were featured 
in a film called Make Something Happen. The film was made in the summer of 
1977 as a part of the overall effort to encourage high school girls to consider 
embarking on a career in one of the engineering technologies. 

The areas offered were architectural, chemical, civil, electrical, elec- 
tronics, and mechanical engineering technologies. The project called for a spe- 
cial introductory cour^wr to be develof)ed during the year and offered in the 
summer of 1978 to 100 high school junior and senior girls. 
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The project director was hired in June of 1977 to direct the program. 
Her previous experience in educacion had been as a mathematics teacher and 
project director in the public school system; so her first task was to educate 
herself about the technical education system in South Carolina and its rela- 
tionship to industry. The summer period proved to be crucial to the project's 
later success: during this time, the project director made contact and estab- 
lished a working relationship with the faculty and staff of the institution and 
the representatives of local industries. She sat in on many engineering techno- 
logy classes, actually enrolled in one class as a student, and toured approxi- 
niately twenty industrial sites. It is not possible to overemphasize the value of 
this process because it enabled her to get to know persons who would later help 
with the special supimer program, h also gave her the background to speak 
knowledgeably about the field of engineering technology to potential students. 

Once the director had met a substantial number of campus staff mem- 
bers, a curious thing began to take place. Several of the staff knew and refer- 
red her to individual women who were planning to enter or return to school. 
She contacted these women with the information that the college was makmg a 
special effort to attract women into engineering technology programs. Some 
were interested and some were not, but many passed the word along to their 
friends, and before long women began to inquire about the program. 
Although the original concept of FACET called for a year of promotion to be 
followed by an increase in female enrollment in the fall of 1978, hopes began 
to rise that perhaps the enrollment would increase in the fall of 1977, after only 
two months of project operation. When fall registration was complete, sixty- 
two women had enrolled in engineering technology. This represented an 
increase of 139 p^Tcent over the twenty-six women who had been enrolled the 
previous quarter. Clearly there existed a large pcx)I of women in the commu- 
nity who were anxious to pursue such a career. 

Because the funding source had stipulated that the project concentrate 
its expenditures on high-s<^hou!-aged women, this influx of ''older women" 
(who generally ranged from twenty to thirty-five) came as a welcome boost to 
FACETS efforts. An immediate attempt was made to contact each student 
ptT^mally, to let her know that she was a member of a special group, and to 
say that she could contact the project director if she experienced any difficul- 
ties. The project director was assigned an office in the engineering technology 
area so that she would seen by the students as a membtrr of the engmeei mg 
technol()g>' faculty. This proved to im^Kjrtant because there were no women 
on the engineering technology faculty, and her task of getting to know stu- 
dents and faculty [XTsonncl was made eaMci . Tht- goal was for rach woman to 
realize that she had in the projec t director an advcxate on the staff who would 
be of help whenever possible. Because the college has a strong system of sup- 
port services for students, the director was able to make referrals to free tutor- 
ing or ctjunsehng as problems arose, 

The project director also circulated a list of the female engineering 
technology students to all faculty who taught them and asked that she be fu)ti- 
fied if any exp<'rienred any academic difllculties. Since first-year students 
spend most of their lunv in rei|uired core courses in math, Knglish, chemistry, 
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and physics, this was important because the noncngincering technology 
instructors in the arts and sciences were made aware of the project and became 
a part of it. In the past, attrition during the c required courses had been a 
major problem, with students dropping out without ever having had an engi- 
neering technology cour«r. With this method of intervention, academic diffi- 
culties were sometimes resolved before becoming irreversible. 

The pmjcct also sponsored monthly miectings of the women engineer- 
ing technology students on topics that they. had selected themselves, such as 
coping with men on the job, assertivencss training, and anxiety management 
techniques. Through this group, they were able to meet women already work- 
ing in engineering technology and to learn what to expei't in the job market. 
They also were able to meet each other and become friends. 

High Schools Show Interest 

In the meantime, the major thrust of the project s e fib rts was toward 
the high school students. Once the film Make Something Happen was ready, the 
project director began a series of visits to each of thirty-five area high schools. 
Since high school counselors are constantly barraged with pt*rson5 wanting to 
sell this or that program, she tried to malf^ her approach a little dilTcrent. 
First, she offered to give a forty-five minute talk to small groups on the impor- 
tance of career planning and the wide open opportunities available for those 
who prepare themselves for technical careers. Second, although she asked to 
be able to sfx-ak to junior and senior girls with ability in math and science, she 
offered to speak as well as any group, male or female, and at any grade level. 
The rei,ponse irom the counselors was truly gratifying. At s^)me schools she 
spoke to six diiferent groups. The secondary schools are currently under a 
great deal of pressure to provide **career education" for their students. But 
since most secondary schix)! perscinnel have sp^ent their entire lives in schools 
either as students themselves or as workers, they have little or no knowledge of 
other wock environments. The director found teachers and counselors grateful 
to have someone volunteer to speak vhimi the opportunities in industry. 

In [)er talk, the director used simc of the shcK'king statistics on women 
in the work forte and alsn attempted to involve the students by eliciting 
res}K)nses from them. One fact always particuarly interested them: the median 
income in the United States for women with five years of college is about equal 
to the median irucjme ftjr nu'n who have dropped out of high school. And the 
only viable solution many experts see to this inequity is for women to abandon 
the **fernale j4>h*;" and train for the mure lucrative '*Hiale jobs" such an eiigineer- 
ing tec hnology. Midway through the talk, she would show the film and would 
conclude by describmg the special sununer program for high schcK)! girls that 
FAC^rr was sponsoring. During the year aproximately 1,800 high st h(H)l stu- 
dents wtTe reat hed wuli tliese talks. Approximately ! ,200 of then) were in the 
target group of junior and senior girls. 

By February ilw hii^h school visits were completed, and the applica- 
tions for the summer courses were beginning to arrive. A series of radio and 
television advenisernenis were made from tlie film and aired in liie nuuiia for a 
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period of six weeks. These ads served not only to remind the high scliooicrs 
abgut the program but also to give the listening and viewing population the 
message that engineering technology was an attractive and lucrative carrcr for 
won^n. 

The college had absolutely no idea what kind of respond it would get 
' in terms of numbers of applications, but ultimately 130 were received. An 
admissions committee was formed; its members were two engineexing technol- 
ogy faculty, a counselor, the admissions director, the director of the college's 
Career Development Center, and the project director. Acceptance to the pro- 
gram was based on a point system using five criteria: the number of high 
school math and science courses taken, the grades earned in tho^e coui^s, 
teacher recommendation, a written statement from the applicant, and a per* 
sonal interview with two committee members. The interviewing process was 
time-consuming but extremely fruitful, because it required a Certain amount 
of commitment on the part of the applicants to come to the college for this pur- 
pose. Approximately twenty-five candidates never came in, and eighty-four 
actually registered for the class. These students came from over twenty high 
«:hcx}Is. They had rural, urban, and suburban b^^grounds. Approximately 40 
percent were black. The group appeared to be representative of the local 
population. 

Virtually all the students who were selected had taken at least Algebra I 
in high school, and most had completed a minimum of two years of algebra 
and one of geometry. Their math achievement was tested with ilic tollegc 
placement test, however, and it was found that approximately two-thirds of 
the students did not have adequate preparation to enter tiic regular engineer- 
ing technology curriculum. Three special scrctions of preparatory, math claiisej» 
were therefore set up at three different levels for these students. Almost all 
agreed to take the math in addition to the special exploratory course. Both the 
exploratory and math courses were offered mition-frec. 

Summer Currioiium Created 

While the screening process was taking place, over fifteen faculty and 
staff members were mvolved in creating the curriculum for the special course 
and team-teaching it. It was to run a total of 126 hours over an eight-week 
period. After much discussion and planning, a final allotment of the$e hours 
was agreed upon, with each contributor indicating the number of hours he or 
she would like and what the content of those hours wou|d be. The final curric- 
ulum was broken down as follows: each of the engineering technologies (archi- 
tectural, chemical, civil, clectrical/electronics, mechanical) — eight hours; cre- 
ative problem solving— sixteen hours; industry tours— twenty hours; industry 
speakers (women role mcxJels already working in engineering or related 
fields) — six hours; physics — eight hours; data gathering— four hours; mea- 
surement—six hours; asscrtiveness training— eight hours; machine 
tcwls — eight hours; smaU engines — eight hours; orientation — t\yo hours. 
Arrangements were made for the class to be offered on a pass/fail basis and to 
award two hours of elective credit for it. Thirteen faculty and staff, all of 
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wlK)ra workrd on the design of the curriculum, agreed to teach it. Materials 
were ordered. A schedule was built around the regular curriculum courses 
being taught during the summer. Industry tours a;id speakers were scheduled 
and confirmed. The Levi Strauss Company donated denim shoulder bags to 
house the calculators, safety glasses, notebooks, and other materials the stu- 
dents would be receiving. 

Ail activities except for the tours and speakers were laboratory-ori- 
ented, with a heavy emphasis on active participation. The students were 
divided into groups of ten or twenty for the various labs. Since no f^icular 
sequence was required for curriculum activities, they then rotated through the 
various experiences. In addition to these lab activities, each student went on 
ten industry tours and heard presentations by three panels of women engi- 
neers and technicians. The tours and talks were essential to the curriculum 
because they provided a crucial view of the reality of the working world. One 
girl fainted from the odors of a chemical plant; many were shocked at the 
uncomfortably high lempt-raturcs in a steam generating plant. All were able to 
hear women explain the pressures they must cope with as females making their 
way in a "man's world." Eighteen speakers and nineteen area businesses and 
industries contributed to this aspect of the curriculum. 

At the conclusion of the course the students were overwhelmingly sup- 
portive in their evaluation. Eighty-five percent indicated they probably would 
tram lor a technical career, some in engineering technology and others in 
engineering. Of the twenty-eight who had graduated from high school, twenty 
enrolled in the tall in either engineering or engineering technology programs. 
All those who finished the course rated it excellent or good, and they recom- 
mended that ail sections of the curriculum be repeated in the future. Interest- 
ing enough, nearly half fch that tests and homework should have been incor- 
porated into it. 

A (ypical comment was, "I have had more fun in this program than 
I have had at any other school. One comment, which was not typical in 
that it came from a student who had betume a mother in 1976 at the age 
of fifteen, was especially gratifymg; **I have complained about getting up 
in the mornings, but IVe realized that I have to give something in order 
to get something out of it. I would like to say that I have really enjoyed it, 
and hope that the program will continue, because I have a younger sister 
who is interested m this type of program, and maybr my little girl will become 
part of this program. " This student will be graduating from high s^^hool this 
spring and plans to enroll at Trident in engineering technology in the fall of 
1979. 

New Directions 

The first year of FACE T proved to be very successful, at least as it 
related to high school students. However, as the year progressed, the college 
became acutely aware that it was not fully addressmg the needs of women out 
high %chiX)l Funds were therefore sought and received from the Oifice of 
Career Education in Washington to expand the program While the first-year 
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activities with the high schoolers are being repeated, there is now a new phase 
called FACIT: Female Acc:rss to Careers in Industrial Technology. 
V Clearly there are many women in and out of the work force who are 

anxious to learn marketable and lucrative skills. At Trident there are now 100 
women enrolled in engineering technology as a result of eighteen months of 
cffon. During the first project year, however, many women expressed interest 
in FACET but felt that they either could not afford two years of concentrated 
schooling or could not handle the fairly rigorous math and science required in 
the engineering technology curriculum. Others wanted to take the summer 
course for high school girls, and since there could be up to 100 participants, 
the extra spares were made available to them. Only three women enrolled,' 
howcvrr; of these only one finished the coui^sc. The problem was that for a 
woman busy with home, or work responsibilities or both, the summer course 
was simply too time-consuming. 

In respoonse to all these need^, the college is trying out some tentative 
solutions. Under the new project, which is now known as FACET/FACIT, 
women are able to enroll in one quarter exploratory course in the engineering 
and industrial technologies. In a total of eleven three-hour sessions, they arc 
examining fouaeen nontraditional careers, which include machine tool opera- 
tion, welding, electronic servicing, industrial electricity, industrial drafting, 
auto machanics, auto body repair, aircraft maintenance, and the engineering 
technologies already cited- A full-time project counselor is workir^g closely 
with these women aS well as with the women already enrolled in the nontradi- 
tional curricula at the collegxv Once again a heavy emphasis is being placed on 
lab activities and on the intrxluctiun of role models to the participants. This 
time twelve fatuity and staff niemUns are involved in tlie team-teaching. In a 
sense, twice as much is being attempted with this course in a quarter'of the 
tunc of the summer program. It is an ambitious undertaking and will take 
place during the 1978-79 academic year. 

Two sections (day and evening) of this class are being taught in the 
winter, spring, and summer quarters, with twenty women in each section. 
Once again it is diffcult to know what to expect, but the preliminary indica- 
tions are that the interest among the women is high. One brief news article 
highlighting a beautician of twenty years who is now studying industrial draft- 
ing at the college resulted in a flcKKi of calls of inquiry. Both sections of the 
class are filled, and there is a substantial waiting list. As with the summer 
Ci)urse, the class is being offered free of charge, but this time lor continuing 
education units. 

The ultimate goal of FACET/FACIT is to recruit, train, and graduate 
women armed with skills that will enable them to pursue careers that arc per- 
s*)najly and financially rewarding. By 1980 it is hoped that the college will lx« 
graduating at least thirty- *ive women yearly from the diploma industrial tech- 
nology programs. The initial success of FACET indicates that these are not 
unattainable goals. Considering that in the twelve years bt^tween IDb") and 
1977 fewer than fifty women had graduated from all these programs com- 
; bined, these goals are impressive. As indicated by the title ahhc film. Tndent 

Technical College is attenij)ting to Make Something liapfH-n in women's lives. 
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U.S. Department of Labor. J975 Handbo&kon Womtn iVoriers, Washington, D.C.: U.S, 
Depanmcnt oi Labor, 1975. 
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A coikge-ccmmunily partnership has dmomiraud signtjuant 
poimtiai/or idifUifying and ftdfilling ihi of rural women. 



Serving Rural Women: 
A College-Community 
Partnership 

Shirley H. Woodie 
Mary D. Bauer 

Enterprise State Junior College is located in rural southeast Alabama. The 
major sources of income in the area are farming and farm-related industries, 
A unique monument to the boll weevil stands in the center of downtown 
Enterprise — a tribute to the pest that in 1919 forced farms to plant peanuts, 
soybeans, and corn and end their dependence on cotton. 

Small towns characterized by family-made businesses, a public school, 
several churches, and sometimes a public library hold the open areas together. 
The people are conservative. They believe in education, the work ethic, and 
traditional family values. The rural flavor is made somewhat more cosmopoli- 
tan by the cuituraJiy diverse population associated with the U.S. Army Avia- 
tion Ccnttr, located six miles from the campus. With seme exceptions, how- 
ever, most women in the area consider their primary roles to be wife and 
mother, and those who are employed generally work in low-level jobs for the 
minimum wage. 

From the time Enterprise State Junior College was established in 1965, 
one of the college's goals has been to serve the educational needs of ail adults, 
including women, in our area. Before 1974, no special program for women 
had ever been attempted, and no one was sure whether such a program would 
be successful However, the college was committed to the effort, and we devel- 
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oped an application to secure funding for the program under Title III of 
Higher Education of 1%5. In July 1974 we received notification that the 
application had been funded, and we began work on what has proved to be 
one of the most exciting ventures in the history of the college- 

For more than four ye^j^, lHc college has been %vorking in partnership 
with the local community on a special program for rural women. We have 
helped women of all ages and educational levels discover aptitudes and 
options, upgrade jc^ skills, and learn other vital infornation. More than 
20,000 registrations have been recorded; rural women have accepted the pro- 
gram! 

One of the most significant factors in securing earfy community accep- 
tance was the college president's appointment of an eight- member advisory 
committee. The committee was broadly representative of our college and com- 
munity; appointments were based on age, sex, race, interests, expertise, and 
community afiiliations, 

Over the years, the advisory committee has changed from discussion 
group to a working group, chaired by a community representative. In the 
beginning, the committee identified target groups of adult women in the area, 
outlined the needs and interests of each group, and suggested programs to 
meet the needs. Now the committee is more active, and much of their work is 
accomplished through advisory committee task forces. These fivc-to-seven- 
member task forces deal with financial aid for women, outreach and public 
relations, Women s Center volunteers, and program evaluation. In a period of 
only four weeks, one of the task forces identified local, state, and federal 
sources of financial aid available to mature women, developed a directory 
describing how to apply for the aid, and distributed the directory throughout 
the area. 

In addition to the advisory committee, other factors have also influ- 
enced our success: ccmprehensivc needs assessment, counseling sensitive to 
women's needs, flexible programming, special support services, and continu- 
ous evaluation. 

Needs Assessment 

Committed from the beginning to the concept of a partnership between 
the college and the community, our first objective was obvious— to learn much 
more than we knew about the women in our community. We knew some 
things. We had lived and worked in the community. We were familiar with 
the census data, which confirmed obvious educational deficiencies among the 
people in our service area: a functional illiteracy rate exceeding 15 percent, an 
average grade completion of 10. 1 years, and a median income of |5,886. One 
of the difilcultics in assessing needs was evident from the outset — the census 
data did not isolate the special characteristics of women. We had to know 
more. 

De spite limited staff and time, we felt that direct personal contacts were 
necessary to understanti the socs.U and cultural milieu in which the program 
would operate. Our president gave his enthusiastic leadership to the cHbrt. He 
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identified key members of each community in our serv ice area and helped us to 
airangc meetings with them. In retrospect, these visits proved to be worth more 
than the investment in staT nd time since they helped us to estabh&h the per- 
sonal relationships necessary for an effective college-community partnership. 

Initial visits were made throughout the college service area, which 
includes alt or portions of seven different counties. In this large area there arc 
only two towns wilh more than 10,000 people. Typically we drove thirty miles 
to a small community and talked with the people most aware of the needs and 
interests of the women in that area. Usually we met with extension service per- 
sonnel, librarians, directors of programs for senior citizens, hospital and 
health department staffs, managers of small businesses, and elected officials. 
We often spent an entire day in a community, asking questions and listening 
to the concerns of the people. 

Within days we began receiving calls from women in outlying commu- 
nities, asking us to come and talk with interested groups of women in their 
areas. A typical request came late on a Friday afternoon. In less than a week 
after learning af)out the program, a determined homemaker had conducted 
her own local eds assessment. In a community of 300 people, she had 
secured commurnents from forty women to meet in the town hall on the fol- 
lowing Monday to assure us that they would enroll in courses offered locally. 

Now, every month, we meet with groups of women whose concerns 
range from job skills and health care to human relations and survival tech- 
niques. Sometimes we discover more needs than we can meet, but much more 
olten we find through our college/community partnership the resources neces- 
sary to respond effectively. 

From the time the college was established, administrators had been 
concerned about the lack of valid and reliable information about our commu- 
nity. Programs for special ptjpulations, such as the proposed Women's Pro- 
gram, intensified this concern. Lacking resources to design and conduct a 
reaJly comprehensive survey, the college contracted with a private consulting 
firm. The goals of the survey were to determine the extent and accuracy of the 
public's information ab<.iut the college and to identify the programs and ser- 
vices desired. Over a period of several months, college representatives and 
consultants worked cooperatively to sfx-cify and isolate s{>ecial target groups 
within the population, select a scientific sample, conduct interviews, and tabu- 
late and analyze data. The result was a rich source of information about the 
community as a whole and our first hard data about and from women. Most of 
the data verified what we already knew about women in our community. 
What surprised us was how little they knew about the college. Improving pub- 
lic relations was clearly one of our biggest challenges! 

To supplement and update the information in the comprehensive com- 
munity survey, the college's director of institutional research now conducts 
quarterly and annual surveys of women over twenty-one years of age enrolkxi 
in crtxJit and noncredit programs. These surveys identify groups of women 
not being served and indicate additioniil programs and services desired. In 
addition, women s center staff identify special needs by administering interest 
questionnaires to special target groups. 
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Comprehensive needs assessment is, in our opinion, the single most 
important factor in developing successful programs for special groups. 

Counseling 

Based on early needs assessments, we established our second major 
objective — to provide support for women in our rural community who wanted 
to realize more of their potential. We had talked with women from ail age 
groups, socioeconomic backgrounds, and educational levclb, all placed high 
value on the traditional roles of wife and mother. Many wanted to live more 
fulfilling lives but did not know how or where to begin. Their lack of confi- 
dence, their inability to make decisions, and their guilt about dicir fwssible 
neglect of family rcsponsiblitics made action even more difficult. 

To respond to these problems, we developed a comprehensive counsel- 
ing sessions which were especially effective. In most cases, these meetings pro- 
vided the first opportunity for rural women to discuss their shared concerns. 
Interest was overwhelming. Eighty rural women registered for Who Am I?, 
our very first group counseling program. This experience dramatically iilus- 
tratcd the significance of our group counseling objective. It also taught us to 
schedule programs frequently, limit enrollments, and establish registration 
deadimes. Programs such as Being a Woman, Divorce Survival, Rational 
Thinking, Decision Making, Reentry Orientation, Career Options, Uk Plan- 
ning, and Asscrtivencss Training arc now an established part of our offerings. 

Making individual counseling more responsive to the special uecds of 
women was another challenge. A female counselor already employed by the 
college agreed to work wich women in the program. The women's Center paid 
travel expenses for this counselor to attend several training programs dealing 
with the counseling needs of mature women. The programs emphasized prac- 
tical strategies for recognizing and responding to these needs. Individual 
counselling for any woman desiring it is now available free of charge both day 
and night. Comprehensive testing services— interest, aptitude, and personal- 
ity tests; the General Educational Development test; and the College Level 
Examination Program — are also available in the college's counseling center. 

Programming 

The third major objective of our program is to help women upgrade 
their education through flexible programs developed in partnership with the 
community. These partnerships have paid rich dividends. 

Partnerships Result in Coordination. At the time we began our pro- 
gram, many fragmented efforts to upgrade education were already in exis- 
tence. For example, a local rescue squad was seeking emergency medical 
training for its members. The college had training materials available and per- 
sonnel to coordinate classes. A hospital had appropriate facilities imd medical 
staff to assist with instruction. The res<:)urces of all of these groups are now 
coordinated to provide emergency medical training. This is one of many pro- 
grams improved through cooperation. 
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Partnerships Improve Access. Many women are unable to travel 
long distances to participate in educational programs. Local communities 
have facilities — public schools, public libraries, town halls, hospitals, senior 
citizen nutrition sites, farm centers, human resource development centers, 
and extension service meeting rooms — within easy access. The junior college 
has faculty, curricula, and support services. Through partnerships, educa- 
tional programs are available in the local communities. 

Partnerships Make Possible Community-Based Programs. Facili- 
ties readily available in one community arc not available in another. Program 
ofterings extremely popular in one community will attract few participants in 
another. The meeting days and hours satisfactory to one community may con- 
flict with other functions in another. A person with special talents for teaching 
a class in one community may not be available to another. Women who live in 
a community are familiar with these local resources and customs; the 
Women's Center stall is not. I hercfore, from the very beginning community 
c(K)rdinators have worked on a part-time basis as paid members of the 
Women's Center staff. In ccK>peration with the program director, community 
ccK)rdinators identify courses needed, develop course descriptions, recom- 
mend instructors, publicize ofTerings, secure facilities, administer midcourse 
participant evaluations, and serve as general liaison between the college and 
the community. 

Partnerships Enhance Offerings and Participation. The richly var- 
ied programs and services offered through the Women s Center attest to the 
strength of college/community partnerships and the flexibility required in such 
partnerships. Almost daily, representatives of community agencies, local busi- 
nesses, and civic groups call the Women's Center staff to discuss seme special 
need and possible program reponses to the need. Several examples will serve 
to illustrate the significance and extent of college/community coc^peration. 

One of many requests from the local Human Resource Development: 
Center was for an educational program dealing with the health concerns and 
changing iifestyles of minority women, aged Hfty to eighty. Womens Centes 
staff WDi kcd with several agencies to develop a ten-hour course. The Mature 
Woman. Staff members from a local hospital, a senior citizen's organization, a 
mental health center, and the jurnor college taught the course at the Human 
Resource Development Center. 

Representatives of ten local and regional agencies have participated in 
seminars entitled Financial Planning for the Family. In three such programs, 
approximately 4(K) persons asked and received answers to questions dealing with 
such matters as wills, retirernenl pianning, and organizing fur emergencies. 

Concerned about lack of information on child abuse, a local women s 
organization worked with the college to ofTer a sfKfcial seminar. A clinical psy- 
chologist, a minister, a police chief, the director of a Department of Pensions 
and Security, a physician, a county judge, and the director of a regional men- 
tal health clinic all combined efforts to help participants recognize and respond 
to problems of child abuse. 

Many courses have been developed in cooperation with Icxal busi- 
nesses and intiustry to increase the employahility of women and to upgrade job 
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skills. Typical examples include management skills courses, a career fair, and 
decision making and assertive communication workshops. A real test of our 
flexibility came in response to a speech by the junior college president in which 
he assured community leaders that the college wiis prepared to develop special 
programs in response to community needs. We had never anticipated that a 
local industry in rural southeast Alabama would need and request a course in 
Brazilian Portuguese! To add to our surprise, we found a qualified instructor 
with teaching credentials and fluency in the language. The need was met. 

Support Services 

A major factor in the Women's Center s success is that the center is an 
integral pait of the total college program, receiving wide supfxjrt from all col- 
lege divisions, A good example is the career planning/job placement service 
for women provided by the Career Development Center, This center houses 
nnore than 15,000 units of up-to-date career information — books, career and 
decision making films, employment outlook data, audio visual presentations, 
pamphlets, and college catalogues. Career Center staff are currently assisting 
women with career planning and job placement, developing a special collec- 
tion of career information of interest to women, assisting Women's Center 
staff in presenting career-related workshops, md reviewing all career materi- 
als to identify sex-biased information and seek corrective action from publish- 
ers. Other support services include on-campus childcare for the children of 
full-time students and a svomen's resource library in the Learning Resources 
Center. 

In addition to the sup^K)rt services provided by other college divisions, 
ihe Women s Center has established a returning women's organization and an 
information and referral service. In our early discussions with women, we rea- 
lized that many were unaware of the services provided by helping agencies and 
that frequently they did not know how to use the services of which tht:^ were 
aware, in cooperation with serv ice agencies throughout the area, the Women':? 
Center stall and advisory committee have compiled and disseminated three 
major resource directories: a childcare guide, a directory of fmanciaj aid h^r 
mature women, and a comprehensive social services directory. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation is generally considered the weakest element in s^K'cial pro- 
grams for spec iai fK>pulatiujis. Although the pr(H ess of appraisini^ prugf anis is 
complex, certciin lac tors have strengthened our evaluation efforts. 

First, ba:»es for evaluation were included m the statement of our initial 
objectives for the program. Although we were quite apprefiensive in the bt^gin- 
ning al>out whether rural women would respond at all, we set ambitious one- 
year and five-year goals relating to both quantity and quality. Fo- example, 
we set numerical goals for the number of short courses, seminars, and work- 
shops to be offered; the number oi registrations to lie recorded; the nurninr of 
minority woiinen to participate; the percentage of fXTsons to complete prt>- 
grams; the percentage of participants to give favoraf)le responses on nnd- 
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course cvaiuations; the percentage of panicipants to indicate positive changes 
in their lives as a result of prograrS activities; the number of women to be 
icsted and counseled; the percentage of clients to respond positively to coun- 
seling services; and the number of persons to use information and referral ser- 
vices as weU as the women's resource library. 

Our goals proved to be less ambitious than we had anticipated; or more 
likely perhaps, having stated the goais, we worked more diligently than we 
might have otherwise to insure that they were achieved. At any rate, each year 
we have exceeded our numerical goals. 

In addition to these quantitative measures and our on-site cvaiuations 
of instruction, the program is evaluated annually by a team of quaJitled con- 
sultants. Before dieir visit to the campus, the team is provided with a detailed 
description of program objectives, activities, and internal evaluation data, so 
that they are familiar with the program when they arrive. While on campus 
the evaJuators visit program activities, review materials, and interview pro- 
gram participants, Women's Center stafT, and other college faculty and admin- 
istrators. They prepare a written report detailing program strengths, weaknes- 
ses, and recommendations for improvement. 

ChaUenge for the Future 

The real success of our cullege/community partnership is reflected in 
the impact of the program on the lives of wonu-n in the area. Typical examples 
arc the mother of four who attended a Career Options Workshop ar.d Asser- 
tive Communication Seminar and later secured fmanciaJ aid, enrolled in col- 
lege credit courses, and was named to the dean s list; the woman who dropped 
out of high schcK>l approximately twenty years ago and recently enrolled in 
Preparation for the GED Test, earned the high school equivalency cenificate, 
and obtained a full-time job; and the woman who enrolled in a management 
seminar and received a promotion to a top nianagernent position a few months 
alter she completed the program. 

The challenge for the fumre will be to continue a program responsive 
to rural women during a pericd of mcreasing demands for services and 
derreasing funds. I'he scope of the problem was rellected in a 1977 re{X)rt of a 
presidential commission studying the educational needs of rural women. The 
commission recornmeFided sf>eciai policies and programs to overcome the 
dwumented problems of isolation, pinerty, and unemployment of the more 
than 34 million rural women and girls in this country. The recommendations 
did not surprise us; for four years wc h ive been helping rural women dt-al with 
problems such as these. W'nh the continued comrnifmcnr of fhe lollrge and a 
firm basis of community sup|K^rt, wc ho|H' to meet this challenge in tlie decade 
of the 19B0s. 

Shirley H, Woodtf is director of fedrral programs ai Enierpnse 
Stale Junior College, Enter pme, Alabama, 

Mary D Bauer ts direciar of the Women's Center and Conirnunity 
Servue program at Enterprise State Junior Cuilt^e, 
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Effictw mponsi to wommt's nmis nquiu Jundamtnial and 
(mnpmwidi dmgi wiih a mmmai shifting qf rmuras. 



Equity: 

Not for Women Only 

Anne Stewart 



There is much talk today about colleges initiating programs to service the most 
recently discovered pool of potential students— women. With increasing fre- 
quency, presidents and deans proudly introduce their new women's program 
coordinator. 

The more one listens, the more one becomes confused. Some of the 
coonUnators work part-time, others full-time; some work for counseling, 
others for Community Education or Social Science. Some are young and obvi- 
ioualy ambitious, but seem somewhat naive about institutional processes. 
Others may be mature, responsible veterans who have national reputations as 
competent administrators. Still others strike one as *Svomen's libbers" who 
have *no sense of humor^ and rhetorically accuse institutions of "oppression.* 

Ask about their particular program and they may say they work with 
•displaced faomemakers,* leach somediing called "Women's Studies," or help 
women move into **nontraditional'' jobs. Some describe their responsiblity as 
directing a Vomen's center.** On the one hand, some women^s centers are 
described as k)tbeds of unrest that cater to "frizzy-haired radicals"; on the 
other haiKl,i)ne also gets the impression that an increasing number of campus 
women's centers arc providing a supportive entry point for homemakers and 
others who may be hesitant to return to school aJftcr a number of years away 
from education. 

What, then, is a women's program? Whom'should it aim to serve and 
what should be its goals? Is it opening Pandora's box? How can one guarantee 
that resources wiU be well invested and truly serve the interests of the college 
and the community? 

O 
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The dilemma is real. The challenge is to provide educational opportune 
nitics that help women and men adapt to a rapidly changing society. There arr 
few models for accomplishing this work. On our own campus there have been 
false starts and dead ends. I welcome this opportunity to share some of the 
definitions, strategies, and methods that have proven effective in our setting. 

Our institutional investment now includes a coordinator's salary, an 
annual operating budget of several thousand dollars, and spac^c for a women's 
center. The returns on this investment have included proof that institutional 
rigor mortis has not set in — the institution is in fact adapting to the changing 
needs in our community, public relations for the college are positive, new 
pools of students arc enrolling in all programs, productive new sources of com* 
munity involvement and support for the college are appearing, and the stafTis 
reenergized by the excitement of finding creative ways to open uncharted 
areas. 

I will briefly summarize Lane Community College's approach, devel- 
opmental process, and the events that ultimately proved to have a pi^sitive 
impact. I will point out some advantages and disadvantages, as I see them, to 
our appmach and some dos and don't's regarding implementation. 

The Overait Approach 

The objective of the Womens Program at Lane Community College is 
the elimination ol st-x-rolr stcrrtMypingon our campus. Our approach is based 
on the premise that this requires comprehensive, fundamental, campus-wide 
change. 

The strategy has been to provide a central office to stimulate identifica- 
tion, implementation, and maintenance of the changes needed throughout the 
campus. The function of this office is to serve not as a policing agent but 
rather as a catalyst to help college employees assume their individual responsi- 
bility in achieving educational equality. The college is committed to a develop- 
mental, comprehensive, and long-range approach. 

What led us to adopt this approach? Trial and error. Until quite 
recenjiy I wished we had grant funds from outside the institution. I realize 
now that although our institutional resources are limited, thry have allowed us 
to work unhamfH-red by rigid tirfJdines and the need for immediate proof of 
success. We have had the luxury of making mistakes, experimenting, and 
identifying the activities most effective for us. 

The preliminary steps occurred in the late 19G0s and early 1970s, dur- 
ing the time when women who suggested that women should have equal pay 
for equal work or access to roles other than full-time homemakers were 
regarded as "shrill." Their **women's lib" ideas were •'extreme.*' When they 
failed to laugh at sexist, racist, or agist jokes it was said that they **had no sense 
of humor." Nevertheless, ihey formed groups hke the Status of Women Com- 
mittee j^nd generated numerous proposals for women's studies classes, staff 
awareness framing, and afUlrmafive action. 

Then came the mid-197()s, when college dec ision makers b<'gan to 
respond one step at a time Funding was appropriated for the colleges first 
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Women's Studies class in winter 1973-74. In spring 1975, a public relations 
assistant was assigned two-fifths time to coordinate training on womcns 
changing educational needs for stafT and to convene a communicy advisory 
committee to make recommendations concerning women's programs at the 
college. 

Exfierimentai Year 

The enthusiastic panicipation of college personnel and community 
people in these activities provided the support needed by the dean of instruc- 
tion to create a one-year experimental assiignment to assess needs and make 
recommendations for the future. Since the work of the "V/omen s Program 
specialist'* would have coilegc-wide implications as well as positive public rela- 
tions in the community, the salary was composed of monies from the four 
major divisions of the college as well as from the community relations office. 

The Women's Program spcciaJist began to acquire perspectives from 
the widest possible range of affected individuals. She taughc Women's Studies 
classes, worked with the Human Awareness Council (a campus organization 
dedicated to increasing awareness of stereotyping by college stall), provided 
staf f support for the Women's Program advisory committee, worked with local 
women's groups, visited community colleges, and attended sex equality and 
women's program conferences. She opened the Women's Awareness Center, 
staffed by students receiving work study grants through the financial aid 
oftjce, as a resource and referral center. 

This needs assessment process was coordinated with staff development 
efforts, creating a general awareness on campus through publicity, speakers, 
and events sponsored by the Women's Awareness Center and the Human 
Awareness Council. The conclusions at the year's end about what, needed to be 
done were overwhelming. They were based on the obvious fact that women, 
like men, are diverse. It would take more than one apprc^ch to meet women's 
iieeds. 

One concern was to assure that the existing offerings included the con- 
tributions and penspcctives ol women as well as men, encouraged both women 
and men to participate, and Were free from the effects of sex-biased language, 
materials, Of treatment. . ^ 

A second need was for new programs or services to assist individuals to 
rtTOgniice and overcome the effects of sex-role stereotyping, such as lack of 
self-confidence and restricted ideas of "appmpriate" behavior and career 
choice. Examples of such offerings included reentry workshops for women tak- . 
ing their first step beyond the full-time homemaker-mother role, family life 
classes that explored ways to structure marriage and parenting for partners 
wishing to share equally in breadwinning and home responsibilities, field 
experience and job placenient assistance for women and men in nontraditu,.uil 
fields, traming in assertiveness and other communication skills, and vigorous 
community outreach to inform persons in transition about expanding career 
opportunities and assistance available at the college. 

A third need was personal support and encouragement for individuals 
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in transition. This would include referral to appropriate classes and services 
on campus and in the community, support groups, assistance in aniculating 
needs, and learning to deal c*TcctivcIy with people less than supportive of one's 
education and career goals. 

Added to this wcrwhelming agenda was the glaring problem of gather- 
ing the resources. There was no outside funding on the horizon. There was no 
possibility of securing sufficient institutional monies to staff a special depart- 
ment that would provide the needed ofTerings. Allocation of institutional funds 
for one full-time position would be a major accomplishment. How could the 
one position best be utilized? 

It was decided thaf the Women's Program coordinator would focus on 
staff and program development with the objective of having each operational 
area shoulder its own share of the responsibility to adapt or develop the recom- 
mended programs and activities. The Women's Program would be the classes, 
services, policies, and practices that would evolve throughout the college; first, 
to help eliminate any practices of sex-role stereotyping on campus and second, 
to overcome its effects b/ helping individuals build self-confidence and explore 
their full potential and options. The coordination would involve facilitating 
the process necessary to focus attention on these goals and to motivate and 
assist implementation of the activities. 

Forma! Program Adopted 

In the fall of 1976, a full-time Women's Program coordinator was 
hired. It was another expcrimentai year. We had idcntiilcd the new job fo be 
done and set up a process that we hoped would facilitate the work, but we still 
were not sure how to do it. 

Nevertheless, the next two years (1976-77 and 1977-78) saw the devel- 
opment of a number of women's program elements. Activity in curriculum 
development in^iuded, in social science, the first evening downtown section of 
Women's Studies and a workshop on Feminism and the Minority Woman; in 
couhfehng; a commitment o4 at least two reentry workshops per term, the first 
evening reentry workshop, and the first section of assertiveness focused 
toward reentry students; in language arts, a workshop on Woiflc^ in Litera- 
ture an<i two new courses— Images of Women in Literature Women 
Writers; in special trainmg, a new. ':ourse— Industrial Orientation, in 
ccK)peration with mechanics, electronics, counseling, and the Womens Pro- 
gram; in math; a half-time assignment to increase women's enrollment in 
math classes and a new course — Women Frcbhen up Your Math Skills, in 
business; the formation of a task force to increase the participation of women 
in management programs and Coping with Power Systems, a Saturday 
workshop for women in management, cosponsored by the Women's Program, 
Noninstructional developments included, in institutional research and 
planning, assignment of the college's program evaiuator to coordinate a Title 
IX-institutional self-evaluation and the construction of restrooms for women 
in seven vcxational areas; in the Human Awareness Council, thtt*e two-and-a- 
h;i!f day Project Awareness workshops that involved 75 LCC staff membcTs, 
in the' college development fund, the establishment of a scholarship fund as 
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needed for reentry worksixip niKienu; and in che Associated Studenu of LCC 
(ASLCC), funding erf studenu from the Women's Awareness Center \ un- 
dent government to attend Project Awareness workshops. 

How did the Women's Prograra coordinator wori^ with departments to 
enoHirage this ckvelopment? A pattern had emer^^ed. The ax}rdinatar had 
been able to: 

1. encourage identification of the service, class, activity, or change 
needf^d through Tide IX self *evaluat ion, a^mmunity advisory com- 
mittee recommendation^ ti^ Human Awaienos Council, student 
request, or staff within the ckpartment i|sclf; 

2. contact persons mho had expertise or interest and could provide 
advice on Ik>w fo iM:xoo3piish the maximum results within that 
department; 

3. work with people from within the Apartment to plan projects pro- 
viding referral to resource people and materials, training, informa- 
tion about cHhcr schuols, and ideas; 

4. encourage the operational area to assume responsibility by assign* 
ing appropria*^ personnel and budget; 

5. monitor projects to insure that they met Women's Program criteria; 

6. provide ongoing suppo^ for projects, including encouragement and 
consultation with the personnel implementing the program, advo- 
cacy fcr funding and expansion, and supplementary recruitment 
and publicity. 

Other significant occurrences between 1976 and 1978 included secur- 
ing vocational educaticn funds to hire an associate Women's Program coor- 
dinator to focus on "nontraditional" vocational training. At the core of this 
assignment was the development of Industrial Orientation, a ten-credit class 
offered through the special training department to provide hands-on experi- 
ence in nine industrial vocational areas. 

Second was da. ification of the Women's Awareness Center's role on 
campus. The center h d been initialed as a rciiource center for people inter- 
ested in eliminating sex-role stereotyping and implementing women s pro- 
grams. It soon became dear that many of the people who came to the center, 
expressly because of its designation as a womin's center^ were interested in 
entering school and personal survival rather than in problems and solutions 
relevant, to general ^ial change. We decided that the Women's Progr .im 
ofHce would remain a resource center; however, in line with the philost)phy 
encouraging existing departments to assume i^ponsibility for activities 
appropriate to their charge, we explored ways to share the responsibility for 
helping these individuals with the counseling department, 

Ffesenf Status 

Where arc we tiow and where are we going? The Women's Program 
has stimulated change on campus^ we can actually advertise the Women's Pro- 
gram in the community as a, growing campuf?-wide network of offerings and 
people to rjpport women and men exploring opttoos and preparing for new 
roles and responsibilities. ^ . - 
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lot wc M into comfdacency, however, it teemk im|xjrtant in this 
third year to reaueM the pn^nun't progress toward kmg-rangt» pjali and the 
ability of the program dcroaiu to atand without the '"ftancff of a central 
coordinator. j \ 

It is eoential for the Women's Proffrrm co(»tlinator to eovolve the col- 
lege staff,, ttwients, the board of edtK^tkm, and community rocmbcrs in thif 
discussion during the next year to redarify our dircctkjn, highlight the work 
ithat remains to be done, aiKi maintain the momentum that has brought us this 
'far. This process should yield ctefmitc cAjectives and tinwUhcss to help persons 
of all levels of authority effect further jirogress. 

1 

Advantafes and Disadantages 

What are some of the major advanU^ of this ajmprchcnsive and 
decentralized approach? The expenses of initiating the program are minimal 
» yet make a graj^ic statement of the college's commitment to change. The 
' realignment of institutional funds to accommodate the increasing proportion 
of women is accomplislwd with minimal threat; depanmenu shift existing 
budgets rather than have funds i ransferred to a new or competing departnxnt. 
Expensive duplication among dcpartinents is avoided. Every area of the al- 
lege is affected as staff members collaborate to design, implement, and sustain 
«:tivitics. The responsibihty for equality do^ not beosme isolated within a 
single department but rather becomes woven throughout the fabric of the 
institution. TIk possibility that the entire program can be eliminated during 
bud^t cuu fay dissolution of a tfcpartment is minimized. The college can tap a 
larger pool of potential stutknu than if it only initiated outside funded projects 
for limited target groups. 

What are some of the disadvantages of fuch an approach? It taki>f 
longer to educate and motivate existing rtaff to initiate needed classes and ser- 
vice* than to set ti^m up through an independent department. There are seri- 
ous and as yet unresolved issues of quality control b^usc the responsibility 
for hiring and supcrvisk)n of network staff is dispersed throughout the institu- 
tion. The lack of formal authority makes the coordinator dependent on infor- 
mal power and influence. The next major foctu on our campus is to establish 
formal institutional processes so that progress toward long range goals will 
continue independent of any one person or group. 

Do'i and Don'f b 

The foltowing guidelines, based on our experience at LCC, may help 
other institutions set up similar programs. 

About AdministnUioo. Do know your institution's goals, style of oper- 
ation, f^iibsophy, a&d current needs. Be aware that people may have different 
objectives for supporting the program (equality, more students, new challenge 
in the classroom, publk acclaim) so you know what they need to stay involved. 
Ik remember that in some cases the first step is to create a positive climate for 
diange. This is sometimes accomplished most effectively through informal 
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channels. Keep in mind, however, that the program is potentially overdepcn- 
dent on individual enthusiasm and conimitmcnt unless it becomes somewhat 
formally entrenched. Do build bases of support among campus and commu- 
nity groups and individuals from the very beginning. Keep them informed 
and let them know when and how they can be helpful to the program. Da 
remember that as offerings arc developed, the community at i^ge, women, 
employers, school counselors, and agencies will need education about the exis- 
tence and purpose of the new offerings. Bo expect some people who know 
nothing about the program on your campus to eissume it represents everything 
they most fear about the women s movement; just as you will work to over- 
come myths about women and men, so you w-M cliallcnge myths about pro- 
gram activities. Bo model affirmative action hiring practices; equal opportu- 
nity is what your program is all about. Do work to make the program meet the 
needs of many women from your community, not just one particular age, 
race, political, or economic group. 

Do nvt initiate this approach if you cannot identify strong support 
from line administration, preferably from the president. Do not gel side- 
tracked. It is sunietinies tempting to take responsibility for a particular part of 
the network, such as teaching or conducting an institutional self-evaluation for 
Title IX. 

About Students, Do remember that women as a group are not "disad- 
vantaged. They are strong, resourceful, and resiliant. Many aie currently at 
a loss for vocational skills because our scKiety inadvenently prepared them for 
only pan of the responsibilities that they must assume today. Do encourage 
reentry students to structure a bes^inning schedule that will be relaxing, excit- 
ing, and, most important, successful. Lq focus on g^^amg women to feel self- 
confident before encouraging them to try new situations like heavy class loads 
or nontraditional vcKationai training, Do btt id on people's strengths and dis- 
courage ^>assively playing the victim Do foster a . ue appreciation for diversity 
and uniqueness among individuals and in fact pruvide a range of role models 
and styles among women's program stalT. 

Do not let hnmemakei^ and mothers believe they Vasted* all those 
years at home. Teach them to reaiistic^dly assess their past expeiienre. 

About the Coordinalor's Welfare. Do be positive People like to be 
assfxiated wiih successful enterprises. Rc inforce fK>sitive behavior, publicize 
accomplishments, share creoj lavishiy. Do havt- your objectives and long- 
range goals cieiiriy in mind. Take time to pian and set priorities accordingly. 
There will be extensive demands for your time and attention. You must know 
what^^u want to happen. Do seek opj>o^. unities co communicate with people 
from other women's program*. Sha-^c your ideas freely. Too much needs to be 
done for any of us to waste energy, effort, and knowledge. I'hc Centei for 
Women's Opp<3r(unities of AAC^Ji: and the American Ass^K iation of Women 
in Conununay and Junior Coilcgt-s are cxccllcru ^^*s4)urces. Do welcome the 
advice and assistance of supportive men. Do h.ivc lx)th idoJists and pragma- 
tists involved in policy and decision making. Make sure that you have compe- 
tent, expcri«*nced people who know how to eflcct change within an institution. 
Do be patic'it; remember that substantial change of any kind uikes a long lime. 
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Anng Siiwart, Womm's Program ^rdmaU^ ai Lam Comrmmity 
CoUil^, Euginf, Orfgon is cunmuiy Sifving as i;o&rdinatvr ofihi 
Origan chapkr qf AA WQfC and as Norikwist RigioMol 
Riprisniaiivi to thi NaUonal Task Fore* gn Communtty CoUigis 
ej thi NaUonal Womm's Siudiis Association. 



An imnmUm dilwity syskm and program stntcturt that kas had 
sigHiJuojU impart in tki area of women's programnwtg. 



. i rJc 



Dynamics of 
Community College 
Women's Programming 

Maxwell C King 

Muriel Kay Elledge-Heimer 



^Brevard Community College in 1974 implc^iientL'd an cxrmplan model in the 
area ol V omen's programming, VVENDI (Women s Education Development 
Incentive). VVENDf has been in operation for five years with funding support 
from the Comprehensive Employment and Trainmg Act (CETA) Title I and 
Title HI, as we!! as finan:iaj supfx^rc from Brevard Commamty Colicge 
through continuing educatjon resources. ^ 

Brief Hiitory 

The CouiH i! for Cominuing Education for Women (CCEW) was orga 
nizai m f%9 after recognition by [he college of a con n;umty need. This 
advijkjry council was composed of volunteers vitally interested in helping 
women to continue their education A number of special interest seminars 
were held, and an ufHre at Brevard Cemmunny f College wa?^ staffed by volun- 
teen on a part-umc basis as an information and referral center. 

* However, m 1974 Brevard Community College had a grant (WENDI) 
funded through the Comprehensive Employment and Trainmg Act, 1973, 
Title I, as a supplement to a regular Contmumg Educaaon for Women pt^ 
jfram courses and semmars. The primary objective of the ongmai WENDI 
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was to serve as a transition cour^ for women who had been out of the main- 
stream of life, so that they could identify and clarify goals for further training 
or for entering the work force. All federal grantirnonies were assigned to 
women's activities and continuing education for women at the college. 

Previous to any news release, the first WENDI class was filled immedi- 
ately in this community of 250,000 population. On the first day of newspaper 
advertisement there were over 100 phone calls f rom interested women asking 
to be on the waiting list. The program grew rapidly from one teacher- coun- 
selor and secretary to a full-time director, program coordinator, two women's 
vocational counsclcrs, a stafi assistance for minority outreach, and a student 
assistant. Approximately eighteen part time teachers are empiuycd for the 
numerous courses currcndy being olTcred. 

Cemral Description of Program 

The primary objective of the core course enntUd VtKational Readi- 
ness-Job Preparation ic to provide an intensive six-wcck, ninety-hour course 
to serve as a transition program for women identify and clarify their goals 
for education preparatory to entering the work force. The WENDI course is 
constructed around group counseling and sharing, with a role model facilita- 
tor to build or rebuild self-confidence and self-concept, to develop sell aware- 
ness and identity, to direct participants toward new skill.s goals, and to provicfr 
the skills for each participant to map a cours<" of at tion fur the Riture. Guest 
speakers on subjects such 21s conimunicafion, nutrition, legal niatfers, and 
physical fitness arc scheduled in the classes. VVENDJ also provides an 
exchange oi information between young and mature women concernuig long- 
range life planning, economic and legal asp<'cts fur entrnng the labor force, 
and vital career counseling fur upward mobility lor undrr-rniployed women. 
Emphasis is also placed t)n eniployahihfy skills, resume writing, interviewing 
techniques, job deveUipment, and job piacement. 

Currently new curnc ulum materials are ijcing utilized to assist reentry 
V. men ui eiirnmatuig tfie Ijfnitations of s<'xuai stereotyping as ii relaSes to edu- 
cation and careei t huu cn. The gradual inircKl tion oi i urrii ulntu and s}k-( ific 
senunars rrlaling to th^- problem of sexu'il sten-otypHig is se«-n as vital to the 
success of enrolling wofTien tn nonrraditional tranung and oi votadonai toun- 
s<*iing for w(Knen in nontradnionj] (x cupatiuns. 

Fosjuve remfnriement le.Tning straicgjcs in the WKNDl lurruulum 
make u^^ of iiU liiU'*^, fule stnppin^, vahic rafiking, ywui ( cunplef ions, ev.^lua- 
tion.s of sou ess. strength as,scssnie"nt, decision making. Strong V'cuanonal 
Inreresf Blank anu i^ther apfuude tests, oral comnuirncation skills that iru lude 
an intrrKiucOon to o^ssertivc training, c areer ml(jrrnafh;n that iru hjdes ex uipa- 
tion c(Hin*vf-hj)g dtui resuffu- s\rUHig, an<i sjniui itrd job inlervu-s\s. 

Must woraen in (he prugrarn have low sell KHitepts, loss of uierHifv. 
and no realistic career goals Few have markc'lable skills, and ^^i) [KTccn! have 
either never Ix-en in tlie lalxu rn45rk*-t or have b-en out of the Ulnn |kh;1 h^r 
five, ten, fifu^n, or twenty yc irs Fmanual stijK-nds are available ior women 
who qualify under CKTA feguLuions as disacivanraged 
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Over three fifths of iht WENDI graduates enccr Brevard Commu- 
nity College for further education or skill training, another one fifth enter 
directly into < c labor force, while the others remain in the home environ- 
ment. Three-month, six-month, and one-year follow-ups illustrate that the 
women who complete the program have a more positive view of themselves 
and a more concrete, realistic grasp of their identity and goals in life. Pretest 
and posttest instruments indicate a positive increase in self-confidence, self- 
ickntity, and goal setting. Assessment instruments utilized have been the Ten- 
' nessee Self-Concept Scale and the Adult Nowicki-Stricldand Internal-External, 
Scale. 

Reinforcement as a teaching strategy is crucial in WENDI classes in 
enhancing sclf-xoncept to a positive degree and in encouraging action on the 
pan of the participant to ^:*ccompli&h and set individual goals. Also, reinforce- 
ment is imperative to reinforce decision making by the WENDI participants. 

Research studies by Eiiason (1977) and Elk^gc (1978) indicated that the 
enhancement of scif-estecm is a primary need of the mature reentry woman. 
Realistic vocational counseling, childcarc, and financial aid follow closely as 
vital elements. However, in order for the reentry woman to increase her moti- 
vation and success in school or on the job, a good image of self is essential. 

Population Served. The participants served range in age from sixteen 
to seventy, with the largest percentage in the thirty five to fifty-five age group, 
and are representative of ail stKioeconomic backgrounds. Educational back- 
grounds ran^e from third grade through college graduates. Approximately 
one third of the participants are single, one third in sorne change of soc iologi- 



cal status, and one rhiid married. 

Program Impact Statistics: 

Vocational Readiness CJraduates 2,006 

Graduates of Related Classes 1 ,410 ^ 

Telephone Contacts 2 1 ,090 

Counseling C^ontacts ^ 7,040 

Mail Contacts 35,000 

Seminar C^ontacts 2,226 

Vocational-Technical 1 rainres in Nontradiiion. ! Fields 109 

Contacts with I ak al F.nipluyers ^(-5 

Combined Community Contac t 7,10!5 

Percentage of Ciraduate.s Entering Training 57 

Percentage of Graduates Obtaining Eniploynient 58 



Vocational Industrial, and Technical Training 
in Nontraditionai Fields 

All women who enter tHe Vfnationa! Readinessjof) l^reparafuin basic 
course are uitrtKiuced to the options ui nun-tradifional training and n<intiadi- 
tional career courses. Nontrudifit>nai eciucatiun is availaf)le at Bn'vaiti Com- 
munity College and includes programs in vcRationid, technnai, industrial, as 
well as in academic subjec ts. 

The stafi of the Office of Cotitinuni^ lUiucation foi Women h jve 
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obicivcd that the major conflict in women considering nontraditional careers is 
an internal gender role stereotyping* Most women, even wben acquainted with 
nontraditional as well as traditional oi^ons, d^309c a traditional fieki (Eliason, 
1977). However, more and more women sut entering nonpraditional educa- 
tional training, especially as men and women come to tenrs with the limita- 
tkms of sexual sterec^ping as it relates to educational occupational choice. 

The WENDI staff at Brevard Community College cooperate closely 
with assisting agencies in the Brevard community, such as Brevard Achieve- 
ment Center, Florida State Employment Service, Brevard County Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Brevard County Mental Health, local business and industry 
incluc|ing the John F. Kennedy Space Center, Brevard County Aduh Educa- 
tion, and many other social agencies. A close linkage is also maintained with 
the Improving Services to Women Advisory Committee, Department of 
Labor, Region IV, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Courses taught by the WENDI staff arc varied. The CETA-fundcd 
classes {Comprehensive Vocational Training for Women) arc Vocational 
Readiness-Job Preparation and Vocational Planning for Minority V^men. 
And the continuing education for women classes include Assertive Communi- 
cation I and II, Assertive Management I and II, Career Exploration and 
Development, Human Potential seminars. Challenge of Single Living, Lead- 
ership Skills Training, Sexuality and Community, WENDI/Retircment Age 
Women. Women and the Law, and Women as Winners. 

Several features of WENDI make the program unique and exemplary. 

1. The delivery system of a group (eighteen to Iwenly-two individ- 
uals) utilizing highly structured peer group counseling with a role 
model facilitator enables the program to reach from 100 to 150 
women with the ninety-hour course each quarter. One-to-one 
counseling is usee! as needed. 

2. The programming thrust is on target economically, educationally, 
and sociologically for today s reentry women. 

3. Ail courses are taught not only on the three collt-ge campuses but 
on-site, were community needs exist. 

4. Women of all economic, ethnic, educational, and age categories 
arc bein^ served. 

5. The outrrach to the minority women in this area has been out- 
standing based on national Department of Labor statistics for 
minority outreach in community services. 

6. The entire WENDI program has been integrated into ail other stu- 
dent and instruction^ divisions of the college (vocational, tech- 
nical, and developmental). 

7. The WENDI program addressed itself from the beginning to pro- 
viding a counselor trained for the specialized counselthg needs of 
women. 

8. The WENDI oHlce is sralTed by individuals who relate well to 
other people, fx>th men and women, and who really care about 
helping others. 

9. There has been a concertui (hrij into counseling and training in 
nontraditional of cupations. 

^0 
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10, On-iite seminars and counseling groups have been osnducted in 
industry to help uf^rade women workers and to facilitate placements 

Uarning Theocy Studies of Self-Concept 

In relating tha experiences of WENDI personnel with the ^ult rwntry 
woman to the current literature in the field, Bloom (1977) explored the posi- 
tive relationship of a tealthy sclf-ojnajH to mental health and school motiva- 
tion and achievement. In following up the WENDI graduates as they continue 
at Brevard Community Colkge, tiwir n»9tivation has so impres^d some Brev- 
ard Community College instructors that the Office of Continuing Education 
receives constant mquines as to what is being ck)ne to these women to so moti- 
vate them. James McNamara (1978) of the Business Divison, Brevard Com- 
munity College, indicated that the performance of WENDI graduates in his 
progi^ was exemplary. Everett Whitehead (1978), counselor for vocational- 
technical programs at Brevard Community College, stated that WENDI gpd- 
uatcs evidenced a clear sense of direction and possessed career and educational 
goals in contrast to the adult reentry woman he usually encountered in coun- 
seling. 

Eliason (1977), in her Carnegie Corporation study often two-year col- 
lege, found after intensive interviews (400 oral interviews, and 1,166 written 
interviews) with enrolled female students that realistic vocational and personal 
counseling was not of the quality needed for the ^dult reentry woman, Eliason 
emphasized that a most valuable outgrowth of the Carnegie Corporation study 
would be the development of a working model for counselor training that 
would result in effective sensitivity and responsiveness to the needs of wormian 
in two-year colleges. However, Eliason (1977, p. 8) concluded her specific 
report on counseling of the WENDI program at Brevard Community College 
by saying: 

The programs described at North Shore and Brevard Community Col- 
leges are not unique. But both have proven to be innovative and 
responsive to the needs of the community and could scr as modds for 
other schools wishing to Initiate similar programs. 

Eliason indicated five primary components that are necessary in a working 
model for career counseling: 

1. guidelines for developing a positive self-image, self-awareness* and 
self-confidence; 

2. tools for defining and identifying skills and credentials, then 
correlating them to maiketplace needs (this area would include a 
thorough briefing in population and economic trends, marketplace 
supply and demand forecasts, and a realistic appraisal of the pn> 
spects, rewards, and disadvantages of various occupations); 

3. tests of aptitudes, intevests, learning stybs, and physical skills; 

4. evaluation of the time, skills and resources rquired for achieving 
chosen career goals; successful short- and long-term career planning 
strategies; 
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5. fckntification of the needs that roust be met to achieve career goab, 
such as financial aid, chikfcarc, or tutoring; lists of resources and 
agencies should be provided* 

Note, that EUason placed as number (me the guidelines for developing 
positive lelf-imagc, self-awareness, and sclf-ojnficfcncc. This directly ti^ in 
with the condusbn of the WENDI pn^am personnel that the community 
cdkge should make the commitment (o the use of counseling, imiividualized 
and peer, ai a tool to enhance the self-concept of the sdult reentry woman. 

Nieboer (1975) indicated that peer support and role models are vital in 
the development of self-concept. The consensus of women's program person- 
nel interviewed in a 1978 study by EUedge indicated that role models as well as 
peer group counseling should be counseling concerns in enhancing the self- 
concefH of the adult reentry woman. All women^s programs studied indicated 
that they utilised both types of counseling suppon (Eliedge, 1978). The 
WENDf program has consistently selected the peer group facilitator for the 
six-week class sessions from women who can act as a role model as well as 
interact with the group as a sharing peer (VandcrLugt, 1977). 

Karelius-Schum^her (1977) emphasized certain key ingredients for a 
counseling program for the mature woman student. She indicated that per- 
sonal growth is facilitated through both scif-awareness and interaction with 
others. Kardius-Schumachcr (1977, p. 31) stated: 

The mature woman returning to college faces particular problems and 
chailcnges which differ from the traditional college-age student. She 
needs special assistance in strengthening her identity and self-concept, 
well as in clarifying her values and goals in this time of transition, I am 
convinced that the first step that any counselor working with mature 
women should take is to design supportive guidance groups that 
encourage self- assessment and values clarification. 

SpecHii Reconrnfcndatiom 

Certain factors contributed to Brevard Community College's success in 
the implementation of WENDI. 

The focus of the WENDI program was clearly tied to the primary 
education objective of Brevard Community College, namely, community out- 
reach. The top administration officials of Brevard Community College, such 
as the president, as well as the college board of trustees were deeply committed 
to »iving the special problems of the reentry women. The president's support 
fppcatly enchanted the prestige and operational capability of the OfiTice of Con- 
tinuing Education for Women. Continually updated need assessment was 
available to document the needs of the population to be served. The new 
women's program was placed in the framework of an already existing structure 
within the institution. Care should be taken that the new program is not a 
mere temporary appendage of the institution or a special female ^ghetto * 

In addition, the new program built a strong basis of cooperation and 
cross-referral in the community and in the college itself. Financial support for 
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the program was shared among multiple sources of support. A strong commu- 
nity advisory council for the women's program composed of business, commu- 
nity service agency, political and college personnel was a major strength. The 
stafTrng of the women's program, particularly the leadership p^ition^ was by 
p?rtom with strong »:^mic and established credentials in the^Uege setting. 
Adequate women's program staff were available, full-time and part-time; One 
stall person cannot be counselor, teacl^r, fund laiser, administrator, and pro- 
duce an adequate program (Whatley^ 1975; EUedge, 1978). 

The strong community college tradition of catering to the continuing 
education needs of the matuir adult attracted large numbers of reentry 
women; and, therefore, it was in the natural course of events that special pro- 
grams for reentry women and reentry adults in general found such strength in 
the two-year college systems. 

WENDI has received exemplary program awards from the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C. and from 
the Association of Community College Trustees in Washington, D,C. The 
American Institute of Research n^entiy selected WENDI as one of fourteen 
exemplary women's program sites for a national study ( 1978-79). Vocational 
aspects of the women's program at Brevard Community College were recpg- 
nized as outstanding by Rtdbook magazine in October, 1977. 
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Directions for the Future 



Patricia Ann Walsh 



Community college educators arc becoming increasingly aware that there is a 
general deficiency in the responsiveness of <|hcir institutions to the needs of 
older adults, handicapped adults, and women. Evidence of this growing 
awareness can be found in the innovative responses described by the various 
contributors to this issue. Because of space iimiuiions only a select number of 
exemplary programs are presented here. 

One n«ds only to look at the census data to realize that in the future 
more community cdJegc studenu will be drawn from special population 
groups. Even a cursory look at the statistics in aging indicates the tremendous 
growth that can be anticipated in the older adult group during the next 
several decades* Older adults are the fastest growing minority in American 
society (Weber, 1978). By the year 2000, one out of every eight people in the 
national will be sixty-five years of age or older, about 12 percent of the popula- 
tion (compared with today's 10.7 percent). Half the population will be fifty 
yean of age (Skaika, 1978), By the turn of the century, the U.S. will have 
naorc people over age fifty than students in public schools and twice as many 
people over sixty-five as tecna^rs in high school. When the first baby boom 
Americans begin turning sixtv-fivc in 2010, the median age will be over thirty- 
fix yearn of age, ccanpared to today's twenty-nine years of age (Shalka, 1978). 

These statistics are critical for educators and in particular for commu- 
nity college educators, as they devebp and evaluate plans designed to meet the 
immediate and future educational needs of their constituents. As Skaika 
(1978) points out, by the turn of the century older adults will be back in school 
k?«ming new skills. The basic question is: will the community colleges be 
ready to meet the educational challenge of these older adults? In view of the 
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recent and continuing taxpayen^ revolu, pcrfiap* a more basic que«ion 
should be raised: will there be community colleges by the turn of the antury? 
Since the oUer adults of the future will con^ with a background of activism, it 
is fair to assume that they will pn^>ably be less willing to sit back and take a 
passive role. It is OKire likely tluu, as a group, they will be seeking new uses for 
their time to make their lives ami the Uves of others more meaningful and be 
more politically active aid more involved in community aflairs* All thwc fac- 
toid have implications both for goven^ent and for 'education. 

The National Center for Education Statistics (1978) indicated that 
women air die only population group in higher education that has shown 
measurable growth over the past five years. Based cm NCES dau on i978 Fal! 
enrollment in higher education, won]^n enroUees in two-year in«itutions 
showed a total increase of 3.5 percent with the greater pcrccnuge increase 
being among part-time enroileci (greater than 7 A percent). This compares to 
the total decrease of 3.5 percent for men, with the greatest percentage ckcrcase 
being among full-time enroUees (less ihan 7.4 pctcent). It is important, espe- 
cially for educational planners, to note that tl^ greatest percentage increase 
among women enroUees is in the part-time category, while the greatest per- 
centage decrease among men enroUees is in the fuU-time category. Both these 
facts have implications for the scheduling of classes, as wcU as for the nature of 
the classes to be offered. 

Unfonunatcly, data are not readUy available on the number of handi- 
capped adults in the general population c: currently enroUed in community 
colleges. Several factors contribute to this situation: faulty survey questions, 
the fact that many handicapped persons do not so identify themselves, and the 
wide range of disabilities labeled as handicapped- We do know, however, that 
there ha* been an increased awareness of handicapped persons, their concerns 
and needs, as they relate to social services generally, and to education in par- 
ticular. This has resulted in a more intensive review by educational institu- 
tions of what is being done and what needs to be done to meet the ncetts of 
handicapped adults within the existing student population or within the larger 
community served by the institution. As community coUeges becomes more 
responsive to the needs of the handicapped adult, they are •'discovering^ many 
more such individuals to serve. For far too many years, there has been a ten- 
dene y to •'hide'* the handicapped from the rest of society. It is time that handi- 
capped individuals become an integral part of society. ITicy, like the rest of us, 
have much to contribute to the growth and development of our nation. 

If rducational equality for older adults, handicapped adults, and 
women is Co be achieved, existing programs and funding resources wiU have to 
be reviewcid, reevaluated, and reprioritized in the light of new concerns and 
nerds. Thi^s process wiU be time-consuming and undoubtedly somewhat pain- 
ful, as the bid makes way for the new. Another factor confounding the whole 
process wi^ be the mcreasing tendency among taxpayers to reduce financial 
support to educational institutions at a time of rising operating costs. 

These circumstances will require courageous leadership on the part of 
communitN college personnel, especially among top management; institu- 
tional conunitment, including human and fiscal resources; and innovation -m 



the part of program {^Unners. For both financial and philasophu:ai rcawm^ 
community coUcgw wUl need to $crve the^ •'new" groups. An alliance hetwcG 
tbete special populatkuis and community colleges teems bodi n^ur^ and 
mucually bcQefscial. Community cdlcgei need lo reach cut to greater nura- 
bcn of older adults, hamiicapped ^wiults, and %vomcn by oftering a wider spec- 
trum of relevant programs and activities. 

Of all existing educatkmai institutions, community colleges are the 
most appropriate environments for the development of innovative prt>grams. 
Community colleges have shown flexibility in program concent, leaching 
rocthodologf, use of ofT-campus (in*the-community) sites, and Epecifu: *out- 
reach and recruitn^ni efToru^Thcrr is an cvrr-incirawng need fw specialized 
programs and activities; ti^ only change is in the /o€Us Community colkges, 
in particular, have the opportunity and i^ligation lo reach out to these special 
populations, with them to develop program!^ designed to meet iheir panicular 
nced», and provide them with viable options lor fully uiUizsng their unique 
abilities and skills. * ^ 

As is evident from the preening anicles, a number of comm^ty col- 
leges across the nation are making a senous, concerted elTon to be respunsivT 
to the needs of older aduhs, handkapped oduUs, and women. Sttil, much 
remains to be done. Educatiofiai equality for these ^leiial populations vr*U 
require community colleges to reexamine their priorities in the fight of chang- 
ing or expanding goals in d lime of nujrr rrMru ted finaniud suppon. Addi- 
tionally, they muu be prepared to ejcamine ihe attitudes and pra4:tice* of their 
faculty, counsebn, and administrators lo ihcK sf^ccid popiiUuqns It is hoped 
that this is5ue will encourage community cuilcgc^ lu pursue efit^iive educa- 
tional progfimis for sfHnial po| v^iations. dind ^hai ii wtil provide .mtM^hce for 
those who undcn^e suth ta^s 
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Tki ERIC CUaringfwusf for Junior Colleges can help readers sample 
model pro-ams for women, older adults, and the disabled. 



Sources and Information: 
Special Programs for 
Special Populations 

Roseann Marie Cacciola 



This concluding chapter highlights the Educational Resources Information 
Center's (ERIC's) additional refx?ns and references pcrtincni to this volume's 
theme: the trends, legislative mandates, programs, and specific institutional 
challenges community colleges face as they either initiate or expand services to 
older adults, the disabled, and women. In a time of retrenchment and financial 
cutbacks, response to the educational needs of these special students is in jeop- 
ardy. The literature at ERIC indicates that many model programs are in 
existence throughout the country; however, many more will be needed to keep 
pace with society's demands for the "people's college." 

Older Adults 

Special programs for older adults are available in community colleges 
in every state. Sample programs, shared data, and issue dit^cussions arc 
among the topics covered in the following literature. 

Dib (1978) describes nineteen special programs available to older 
adults in southern California community colleges. He also discusses the efTects 
of Proposition 13 on such programs and the problems facing institutions in 
finding money to continue them. His research indicates that most programs 
are academic in nature and intend to facilitate reentry into higer education. A 
review of the abundant literature on the education of the aging is provided 
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along with brief rcp<:^rts of spt'cific community college programs for educating 
the aged. A bibliography is included. 

A mocU'l for developmg college pmgramji for senior citizens at DuPage 
College, Illinois h presented by LaVigne (1978). It is based on the direct input 
of senior citizens, public officials, and college faculty, using the Delphi proce- 
dure. The model consists of four phases: planning with senior citizens them- 
selves; organizing legislative support of noncredit courses; implementing a 
delivery system; and monitoring and evaluating programs. Specific recom- 
mendations arc provided. The appendices contain Delphi procedure question- 
naires and a bibliography. 

A survey of twenty-nine Michigan community colleges was conducted 
by Dcmko (1978), who indicates that course diversity is a necessity in educating 
older adults and that requests for leisure time and personal enrichment ser- 
vices arc strongest. Program objectives and offerings, cooperative relations 
with other agencies in the field of aging, and future directions are presented. 
Courses and selected projects in aging programs are described in the appen- 
dices. 

Community colleges have not ventured fur into otTering courses or pro- 
grams in gerontology. This is an area traditionally serviced by graduate train- 
mg, and needs assessment studies by community colleges have indicated a lack 
of supp(5rt for such programs from institutions that work directly with the eld- 
erly. Ther are some model courses available, however, in community colleges, 
such as the Activity Ccxjrdinator Curriculum course Parham (1978) describes 
for 'the North Carolina homes for the aged and infirm. 

The American Association of Community and Junior Colleges (Oldfr 
Afiirrkans, 1974) provides an earlier review of data from 1,137 two year insti- 
tutions showing the kinds of services, a directory of programs, information on 
tuition and the elderly, and a general survey of what was available up to 1974. 
Greenleaf (1976) evaluatcs'Shasta College's progress in providing services to 
older adults in this California district. Both credit and noncredit courses are 
desc ril>ed; marketing strategies to reach older adults and papers relevant to an 
Introduction to Gerontoh^gy course* are among a variety of subjects discussed. 

Other surveys include a list of federal, state, and other agencies com- 
munity colleges can draw on for assistance in developing programs for older 
students (GHckman and others, 1975), and one study indicates at least five 
senior education roles already provided by community colleges: training for 
childcare, peer counseling, health care, educ ation provich'rs, and community 
service (DeCrow, 1978). 

Galvin and others (1975) provide a needs assessment survey of aging 
and retired persons in southern California in the vocational education aiva; 
and three pxloX community college programs offering vocational oppiortunities 
for those sixty-five years and over described in / Hav^ Rfiumed to Life {1911), 

After an extensive literature review and a study of sixteen community 
college programs for senior citizens in fourteen states, St(H'hr and Ct?velli 
(1977) present a model ior a senior citi/en bureau for Vi)cational, technical, 
and adult education programs. A philosophical as well as practical assessment 
of the impact i)f i^lder students, the **new majority" participating in higher edu- 
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cation, is given by Siipgcl (1978). She directs her remarks to the problems of 
institutional adjustment to an older student body, including facuhy response, 
budgets, resources, and the attitudes of boards and legislative bodies. 

Disabled StudenU 

Disabled students represent all age groups, and community colleges 
need to provide free access to their educational goals and to continue to 
respond to Section 504 of the 1973 Rehabilitation Act. 

Innovative and special programs for disabled students have come into 
being within the past several years, largely because of federal legislation (Sec- 
tion 504 of the 1973 Rehabilitation Act) and careful institutional planning of 
the available resources. Architectural demands require a large fmancial out- 
lay; hence many community colleges facing enrollment declines and cutbacks 
see this as a major barrier to the development of total service programs to 
severely handicapped students. Furthermore, faculty need training to deal 
with the complex problems that the physically disabled or limited student pre- 
sents in the traditional classroom. 

A recent naltional survey of policies, services, and programs available 
to the disabled in 500 two- and four-year colleges is ofltred in the document, 
GeUing Through College wtth a Disability (1977). 

The District and state reports submitted to ERIC about special pro- 
grams for disabled students include Tuscher and others (1977), which outlines 
programs and services for students with communication learning and physical 
disabilities, needs assessment documen: program developmen; plans, offer- 
ings in 1977-78, evaluation, use of res<:)U-ces, and in-service training for spe- 
cial education staff toward attitude adju^^tment. Reentry for women is 
included in the report. Sihmoeller and Kester (1977) present a three-level 
model management and evaluation system for the Los Angeles Community 
College District program for the handicapped that addresses itself to local, dis- 
trict, and state needs Educational philosophy, physical needs, facilities, goals, 
special teaching materials, mobility, transportation, budgets, costs, objec- 
tives, and evaluation procedures are included. Katz and Flugman (1977b) 
present the New York Institute for Research and Development in Occupa- 
tional Education s 1973-77 series of conferences and workshops, reporting col- 
laborative results between the institute and community college teams in 
response to the educational and occupational needs of disabled students, A 
variety of conference activities foc used on selfawareness, consumer advocacy, 
support services, sensitizing faculty and stafi, and problem solving using the 
critical incidents methods. The role of the New York Office of Vcx-ational 
Rehabilitation in pt>stsecc)ndary education for ^he visually handicapped is dis- 
cussed. 

Maryland's StaUwide Plan for the Delivery oj Programs and Services to Handi- 
capped Students (1979) in community colleges outlines strategies for proving 
access to community college education for the disabled. Their current pro- 
grams, architectural plans, atsirudes, fK)licies, and long-range plans are high- 
lighted against the prennse that handicapped enrollments will increase. Fund- 
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ing siources, enrollment, resource centers, auxiliary aides, facilities modifica- 
tion^ and specific disabilities in the state are outlined. 

A demographic and needs information study conducted in California 
Community Colleges (Spencer and others, 1977) with the aid of 4,600 dis-- 
abled students elicited data such as 66 percent were over age twenty-six, more 
males than females were disabled, a large number of twenty-seven years or 
older had dependents yet only 23.9 percent were able to support their families 
financially through work. A variety of financial resources tor disabled students 
and the reasons tor termination or interruption of studies are also provided. 
Another statewide study conducted in Arizona provides data on services avail- 
able to hearing-impaired students in the state's fifteen community colleges 
(McElroy, 1979). Recommendations based on the study are included, and the 
appendices contain a list of consultants at the colleges surveyed, the instru- 
ments used, tabulated results, and a bibliography. 

Two handlx>oks submitted to ERIC provide those who counsel dis- 
abled students with the special kind of information they need to recruit, pre- 
pare, and seiA'ice the handicapped, indue' ng veterans. Roles of the financial aid 
office, health and placement offices, library, physical education departments, 
and student government organizations are shared ( Guidarue Services for the Pkys- 
tcally Disabled Two- Year CuUege Student, 1978; A Resource Handbook for Counseling 
the Phyncally Handiiapped Student, 1973). 

Rada (1973) supplies a core guidance curriculum for handicapped stu- 
dents at East Los Angeles College on the basis oi a survey of the literature on 
handicapped needs and existing programs at forty-seven California commu- 
nity colleges. Four minicourses centered around interpersonal relations, 
career guidance, introduction to college, and study skills are pmvided, 

A document from New York (Katz and Flugman, 1977a) reports the 
results of a joint project between community colleges and industry to create 
awareness and resp)nsiveness on the part of lab<ir, business, government, and 
coliege groups to aici the disabled student's work capabilities, aspirations, and 
educational needs. Approaches to increasing employment opportunities are 
extensively presented. Fhuiagan and Schoepke (1978) share their Missouri 
model tor a liieiong learning and career development program for severly h'^n- 
(ill ap^H'cl students. They cite the Rehabilitaticni Act of 197!5, the Educational 
AnK'ndrnents t)f 1976 (Vocational Education), and the Lifelong Learning Act 
ui 197f) as irnperativfs to develop such special and costly programs. The role of 
tin* ionununily college ti) implement state goals is discussed and a biblio- 
i^raphy is luded. 

Learning Resource personnel will finci the Needs Assessment Paikage for 
Lmrrun^ Resoune Smiirs to Handiiapprd and Other Disadvantaged Students (1978) 
hf l[)tul in assessing the materials and equipttu^iit neecied to serve ciisahled stu- 
dents iit twd-yt-ar lulh-ges. An organized guide to serve as a ready- reference 
f(H/l inr tcac h^-rs with deaf students m the classroom is given by Goodman 
(197H). Spt'dfic terhmcai assistance is oliered, in addition to backgroutid 
uiftirtnatiun to \^v\\^ understand aurally impaired students' charai teristii s and 
s{M'( ial learrMtig })rohlems. 

Both Sfnifh (1977) and NfacCugan (1978) analyze the impact of federal 
lei4i*^l'^ti^^^^ prnhibnig ediuational iiscrunination against the handica})jx"d by 
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instiuitions receiving HEW funds. Project Mainstream at Leeward Commu- 
nity College (Hawaii) is described by MacOugan as their means to meet both 
stucknt and faculty needs in diis special program area. This report points out 
that although faculty fear facing special education problems, they are willing 
to learn new teaching techniques. The major threat seen by faculty at Leeward 
is the paraprofessional aide in the classroom. ;^miih's document is an opera- 
tional guideline manual to provide California community college administra- 
tors with a uniform approach to programs and services for the disabled. 

Women 

The colleges are scrambling to catch up with the increasing enrollments 
of nontraditional female students. The literature on special women's programs 
ranges from sweeping surveys to oudines of specific courses for reentry women 
at a community college. A somewhat different reentry model program is 
shared by Alexandra (1976) at San Jose City College. Theirs is a one year 
reentry program for poor, urban women that focuses on developing basic skills 
in general education areas, rath^ r than on preparing women for a stereotypi- 
cal occupation such as secretarial skill building. A confidence building clinic 
for self-esteem, independence, and career planning (Weiss, 1978) at 
Clackamas Community College in Oregon was motivated by the national sta- 
tistics that 11 percent of the county's population were women heads of house- 
holds with very low incomes. Success in getting women off the welfare roles is 
noted in this report. In order to discover the kinds of programs and services 
offered to women all over the country, a survey was conducted with deans of 
students at all public community colleges during the fall of 1974. Nichols and 
others (1975) describe the process of the survey and analyze the data. Over 
half of the responding institutions (577 i^spondcd) do offer special programs 
for women in two forms: specialized credit courses in academic areas and non- 
credit offerings. At that time only seventy-three institutions (12.7 percent) had 
women's resource centers operating. One fifth of the deans responding still 
perceived "little concern," and half of them indicated the need for a national 
clearinghouse to help them develop programs for women. 

Magill and Cirksena (1978) report on interview data from women 
in five community colleges in the southern San Francisco Bay Area about 
their reasons for teturning to education, what their characteristics are, and 
their needs and problems on reentry, Artt)ther data survey of 921 women 
over thirty years of age at Skyline College, California by Steele (1974), reveals 
useful demographic information on why women return to college, their expec- 
tations and fears, and the impact of their educational pursuits on their per- 
sonal and family relationshipj*. Career and^lf-enrichnient goals are equally 
divided as reasons for returning. Bibliography and survey instruments are 
* included. 

Jefferson Community College in Kentucky (Smydra and Kcxrhenour, 
1978) also reports the results of a study of 70 percent of their adult students 
oyer the age of twenty-four, Reinial s 1976 survey of 374 women students who 
reentered formal education at thirteen community colleger in northern Cali- 
fornia concludes that persisters tend to be over forty, without children, no 
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prior cuilcge experience, have incomes under $15,{XX), and identify counseling 
and biock course*^ as the moit tniportanl student services available to them. 
Findings also indicate that women's reentry programs retain students better 
than other special target [X}puiations programs. 

A model program lor eleventh-grade women in al'tcr-schoo! career path 
workshops is a ccxiperativc efTort between the community colleges and high 
schools in New York. Heller and others (1978) describe the clevcn*session pro- 
gram, which allows participants to explore skills, values, fear of math, myths, 
nontraditional careers for women, requirements for specific occupations, how 
to enter college, and modules in math and science to prepare them for the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test experience. 

An extensive statistical analysis is presented by Eliason (1977) on 
women in ten community colleges enrolled in vocational-occupational pro- 
grams. The appendices include student survey questionnaires, interview out- 
lines, wmparison questionnaire responses of male and female students, a list 
' of exemplary, programs for women in two-year colleges, a, list of funding 
sources, and a lengthy bibliography. 4-4 Woman s Place is Ei^where {1977) sum- 
marizes the proceedings for a conference held in Maryland on options for 
women in the community college. Texts of the keynote address (Eliason) and 
six workshop presentations are included. 

Bakshis and Godshalk (1978) found that sex biases do exist for at least 
50 percent of the women wishing to enter traditional male occupational pro- 
grams at the College of DuPage, Illinois. Twelve occupational programs were 
evaluated* and half of their coordinators would bar women entrants, the study 
shows, because of the coordinator's assessments of women's physcial abilities, 
However, the greatest bias this study indicates is in the printed materials used 
botlj^in marketing occupational programs and in the texts used in courses. 

s An overview of the current issues related to nontraditional students 
(women, agt^, and minorities) is presented by Reitan and Sadowski (1977) in 
the pajxTS of thrt^ community college conferences. Program planning and 
implementation ijy community educators to meet nontraditional student 
needs are emphasizinl throughout. 
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Tkt comtmadty coiUges fly at their mastfmid the shgan, To setjoe 
euryqne. 'And 'evetyotte' includes the elderly, the disabled, and 
thou with educaiioMol inteniio&s thai are out of the ordinary. 
Aeeordingiy, numerous spedtd programs have been developed to 
serve suck distinct populations. This volume of New Directions 
for Coromiuiity CoUeges describes several programs for returning 
women, the a^, and students with disabilities. The authors 
emphasize the procedwres for establishing these programs, the 
opportunities they present, and the pitfalls to avoiu in making 
programs successful. 
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